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NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL, 


New term begins Feb 2, 1887. Tu. 
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EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Cornell University exceeds 400, 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to d s in 
Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in Letters. 
In a these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ing the Freshman year, and fo most part 
in the Jumtior year 
two hoursin Engtish Com- 
tion, and in the Senior year, without excep- 

nm, the work is electiye. 

The "Technical Courses lead to degreesin Agri- 
cuiture, Architecture, Semietes. C Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- 

neering. 








The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
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Library now consists of more than 62,000 yol- 
umes, and the list of actentiie and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438 

For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
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The Corps of y= consists of Ninety Pro 
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Graduate students, is frec; to all others it is 
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AST week we were again obliged to 
add 4 pages to the Journal to accom- 
modate our advertisers. This enabled 

us to give two extra pages of reading mat- 
ter. Rather than encroach on our read- 
ing columns this week, we are obliged to 
leave out three columns of advertising. 


| VE expect to publish within a week or 
two, a somewhat extended account of 
“the progress of education among the 
colored people of our country. This will include a 
description of several leading institutions of learn- 
ing, with cuts, and a brief account of a number of 
prominent colored teachers, uith portraits. It will 
be a valuable number, worth preserving. 








Many Institutes will be in session in various 
of our country during the coming weeks. At most 
of these agents for our papers have been secured, but 
a few remain unprovided for. Those who wish to 
represent us, will do well tu write immediately for 
documents. Promptness will secure good’returns. 





B'BBAROUS cooking has done a great amount 

of harm iu this world, Upset a man’s stomach, 
and you upset his brain. The man who eats heavy 
bread for his breakfast will go to his work with a 
heavy heart. A good liver has a good liver. Good 


blood comes from good food and good air, and good 
blood clears the brain of a thousand cobwebs. Let 
aman know that a good, wholesome, savory meal 
is waiting for him at home, and he is not likely to 
waste much time on his way to it, drinking poor 
liquor ina saloon. Thousands of women have sent 
their husbands to drunkards’ graves, and beggared 
their children, because they gave them indigestible, 
unpalatable food. There is salvation in a clean 
bouse, clean children, well-cooked food, and a cheer- 
ful countenance, voice, and heart. A man with any 
sort of sensitiveness in him will run away from dis- 
comfort, dirt, bad food, and foul smells. He ought 
to. Aclean saloon, with all its damning influences, 
is a far more attractive place than an unattractive 
and unclean home. 

Moral 1.—Teach girls how to cook; let them know 
how to make home an earthly heaven: and tens of 
thousands will be saved from a drunkard’s darkened 
life and horrible death. Teach the girls how to cook 
and keep house! It will be far more useful to the 
future families of America than all the Latin and 
French this side Australia. 

Moral 2,—Teachers, eat good food: provide your- 
selves with pleasant surroundings. There is a most 
intimate connection between good living and good 
teaching. 


* 
> 





e) UST now public school teachers are before the 
bar of public opinion on the grave charge of 
failure in the performance of teaching duties. Four 
prominent advocates have recently appeared against 
them,—the Century, Harper’s Weekly, Gen. Francis 


|A. Walker, and Dr, J. Stanley Hall. The Century's 
o0|}charge we have printed. Harper's Weekly says 


that “instruction in the public schools must be 
made to conform to common sense,” and adduces the 


1| following arguments among others: They are ex- 


tracts from children’s exercises: 

‘*Christ was crucified at Antioch in Syria.” 

Christ was crucified in the 19th year of his age. 

Christ was crucified 19 years B. C. 

Christ was born at David (Luke, ii: 11). 

Christ was crucified in the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Pharaoh.” 

CLEOPATRA. 


‘Cleopatra was a very wicked woman. She was per- 


m secuted by Antony and died of the bight of an asp, or 


the prick of a poisonous needle, and then she found she 
had to go to Rome in chains.” 

‘*Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea,” 
etc., reproduced : 

‘‘ Moore has beautifully piticured in verse how Jeovah 
and his people escaped from Ferro by crossing a sea. 
He says thus sound the loud tymbal Jeovah has escaped 
from the army of Ferro by crossing the sea thus sepa- 
rating themselves from Ferro and his army by the sea; 
both men, horses and chariots of Ferro went down.” 

‘‘When the tempest sounded over the sea, the people 
cryed Jeovuh is free.” 





Gen. Francis A. Walker says, that arithmetic 
should stand no longer queen of knowledge in our 
public schools. What does a man want of arith- 
metic? Just enough to add a column of figures 
infallibly, and do simple problems in fractions, dis- 
counts, commissions, proportion, and interest, such 
as would be likely to be useful in practical life. *‘So 
he would remove from the course of study all men- 
suration of the trapezoid and of the trapezium, of 
the prism, pyramid, cone, and sphere; compound 
interest, cube root and its applications, equation of 
payments, exchange, compound proportion, partner- 
ship, and the metric system, He would not have 
children required to study arithmetic at home, and 

whieh are not exercises in arithmetic at 
all, but in logic, he would put, if anywhere, in the 
logic class, arithmetic being the art of numbers, not 
the art of reasoning. He would not have more than 





to arithmetic, and the i ajen of this would be to 
secure facility and accuracy in plain ciphering.” 

Dr. Stanley Hall, in a recent address, said that 
the present system of school work is found wholly 
wrong when brought to the light of reason. Instead 
of stimulating in the pupil the desire for a fact and 
then giving it to him to assimilate, he is burdened 
with facts which take all his strength to carry. He 
is forced tocarry his knowledge like a heavy pack, 
instead of taking it as food which is converted into 
strength to carry his burdens. So much time is 
spent in: cramming him that none is left for his 
training in any useful craft. 

What does all this prove? Just this, that,— 
There are some teachers who are imitators; that,— 
There are some teachers who think that the object 
of education is to give a child a knowledge of words, 
words, words. That,— 

There are some teachers who follow the outlines of 
a course of study, never getting its real spirit and 
power; in fact,—that there are some teachers who do 
not understand what education is. But is the whole 
system at fault? By no means except in this, that 
teaching ability is not generally made a test of 
qualification for the teacher’s position. The gen- 
eral feeling is that, knowing a thing implies the 
ability to teach a thing. Some most foolish results 
have come from the school-rooms of teachers who 
know the most. 

Such mistakes as are printed in ‘‘ English as She 

is Taught,” ‘“‘ Harper's Weekly,” and other papers, 
did not come from school-rooms of teachers who 
knew how to teach, except in rare instances where 
some foolish pupil had been improperly classified, 
It would be impossiovle for a pupil well taught to say 
that ‘‘Columbus was the father of his country,” or 
give the name of the capital of his state and not be 
able to tell where the laws are made, or say of 
Julius Ceesar, as was recently said by a pupil: 
‘“‘He conquered all the known world—There was 
more known than when Augustus reigned—He crossed 
the Rubicon to Alexandria~He made a conspiracy 
against Rome, but was successful~-He came into Spain 
and to Rome—At the Senate they pulled there cloaks 
around him and he said ‘ What Brutus! thou too Casca? 
And in the year 27 B. C. in the 44th year of his reign 
and the 76 of his life he left a wife.” 


(TRUTHFULNESS must come with courage, and 
this means more than an ability to defend one- 
self, it means strength to follow the dictates of con- 
science. It is safe to say that conscience rests on a 
sense of obligation. How this sense comes into our 
constitution we cannot here discuss. All children 
have it to a greater or less degree. The question to 
be settled by teachers is how can it be strengthened 
soas to become dominant in the human soul. We 
answer, by increasing the sense of obligation, and 
cultivating courage to follow its commands, 

James Freeman Clarke narrates an incident con- 
cerning Sir Samuel Romelly, who rode out of his 
grounds on horseback on his way to London, fol- 
lowed by his favorite dog. On the road he became 
convinced that the dog was mad. He at once com- 
menced to think how he could prevent mischief. If 
he should ride on and call others to his aid, they 
would be bitten. It would not do to let the dog get 
on the main road to London, crowded with people. 
So when he reached the gate of afriend’s garden, he 
rode up to the dog, threw himself upon him, caught 
him by the neck, raised him in the air so as to pre- 
vent him from getting away, called for a chain, 
fastened the dog by it to a tree, and so prevented 
him from getting away. Obligation in this man’s 
mind came before conscience. It could not allow 
him to call for help. The dog was his own; he must 
run the risk. Following out this principle, we must 
conclude that it is necessary to create in children 
a sense of obligation if we would cultivate con- 








an average of three hours and a-half a week given 
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HOME INFLUENCES. 





Home influences determine to a great extent the after 
lives of our young people. Dr. Vincent tells of a mother 
‘* who was filled with trouble because her fourth and 
youngest son announced that he was going to sea. She 
had already given up three boys to this adventurous 
life. She clung to the fourth, hoping that he would be 
spared to her home and companionship. But, alas! he 
went the way of the others. She tried to account for it. 
She had always warned her boys against the sea and the 
sailor’s life. She had read to them stories of storm and 
shipwreck, thinking in this way to intimidate them. 
But in boyhood they played at ship life; they drew pic- 
tures of ships; they made and sailed miniature ships ; 
they were wild to see ships ; and first of all the oldest 
ran away that he might serve before the mast, and then 
the second secured reluctant parental consent that he 
might not go clandestinely, The third entered the 
navy, and now the broken-hearted mother found the 
fourth bound to embark on a merchant-ship. In her 
trouble she sent for her minister and laid the case be- 
fore him. ‘It is too late now to prevent it,’ she said, 
‘but how can you account for this singular freak of the 
whole family of boys? It is not an inherited taste. It 
is in direct opposition to all my teachings and warn- 
ings.’ The minister pointed out to the sad woman a 
large and remarkably fine picture of a ship in full sail, 
hanging in the best light on the wall of the ‘living 
room,’ in which they were at the time seated. ‘How 
long have you had that picture? he asked. ‘For 
twenty-five years,’ she replied. ‘It was the gift of a 
foreign friend, and is considered an unusually good 
painting. We prize it highly.’ The minister answered, 
*That picture has sent your sons tosea. They have 
looked at it, and admired it from childhood. It is, in- 
deed, a superior picture. Watch the life and motion in 
that water. See the pride and stateliness with which 
that high prow faces and defies the breaking wave. 
Look at the sails, the clouds, the blue sky beyond the 
rifts, the movement, the power in the picture. No 
wonder that your boys were captured by it, their tastes 
formed, and their lives controlled by that rare bit of 
art,’” 


STREET INFLUENCES. 








When a pure girl leaves a beautiful home, and starts 
on her way to school, she is at once surrounded by ob- 
ject lessons in the school of vice. They are placed in 
the windows of every shop, and pasted on the show- 
boards built for the purpose of displaying them to the 
public. ‘‘Semi-nude women, standing on running 
horses, or leaping into the air from bar to bar, harden- 
ing every girl who looks with interest on them, and 
often kindling in boys the beginnings of a passion, 
which ends in foul thoughts, and often in deeds of 
secret and of deadly sin. 

Dare I speak of the lewd and bestial pictures, the 
coarse rhymes, the inexpressibly filthy jokes which are 
drawn or written by brutes, on walls of secluded places 
to which the purest children must go, and where are 
sometimes given the first lessons ina whole chapter of 
sin? DareI speak of the close alliances formed by 
young girls, without mother’s knowledge, in which 
innocence is inoculated with dangerous information, 
and fires are kindled which burn for years and leave 
more than ashes,”—Dr. VINCENT, 

These first lessons in sin are but the beginnings of 
evil, but what beginnings! What endings! Stop the 
little rill that trickles through the dyke and a tremen- 
dous inundation is prevented! It is said that a poor 
boy in Holland once found such a dangerous opening in 
an embankment. He knew its terrific import, and at 
once set to work to stop the stream. He worked and 
shouted, but in vain, until at last he threw himself 
upon the break and stopped the flow. The next day he 
was found still lying there, fainting from cold and lack 
of food, but still lying tight down against the opening. 
He had saved the district. So must we throw ourselves 
against these dargerous openings that are admitting the 
waters of destruction. It is far more important that our 
girls and boys should be saved, than that they sbould 
learn arithmetics and grammars piled higher than Mt. 
Washington. 





VACATION OCCUPATION. 


It is the duty of all teachers to seek rest in a change 
of location during, at least, a few weeks of the summer. 
The Washington Post recently said: ‘In seeking a 
place to take a holiday, first make up your mind what 
you want, mountain or sea-shore, rest or recreation. 
Then make up your mind to pay a fair price for it, and 
distrust everybody who promises unstinted luxury at 
low figures. Then find out the exact cost of what you 
propose to do, and double it. Don’t goin for style, un- 
less you have $10,000 a year, at least. Don’t expect to 
make a moneyed match. By observing these few rules 
your summer trip may possibly be made a success.” 

This is sensible advice; our summer-schools afford 
just what thousands every year avail themselves of— 
rest, recreation, education, growth. These are good 
things, especially when it costs little to get them. For 
example, many tired, country teachers wanta few sniffs 
of sea-air, and a few baths in salt water. Right down 
on the Jersey shore, at Asbury Park, all these good 
things can be had at reasonable rates, Or, many are 
longing for a closer contact with mountains, trees, and 
rocks. They have been parsing, and analyzing (we are 
sorry to say) ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” 

* To him who in the love of nature,” etc., 
all the year, and are longing to lie down in the depth 
of an old forest, or stand by the clear waters of a moun- 
tain lake. Let such go to Glen’s Falls, N. Y. Or, if our 
Western teachers cannot come east, they can find 
health and recreation among the lakes at Madison, Wis. 
Or, if you want to be instructed by the master of the 
new education, go and sit at the feet of Col. Parker, at 
Normal Park, right by Chicago, and right after the 
National Association, for two weeks, and get waked up. 

There are places enough to go to if there is a little 
money to get there with, and to stay there with when 
once there. 

Thousands of educational pilgrims will worship at 
Chicago—the educational Mecca of the Union—this 
summer. Rates will be low, and boarding as cheap as 
could be expected in a city of Chicago’s size. 

Now, our advice is, go somewhere, if it is only on a 
visit to some second cousin, or a sojourn in a tent,—go 
—and get good. You'll be better for it, and when your 
pupils see you in the Fall, they’ll all say, ‘‘How much 
better she does look!” And it will be the truth. 





ENOUGH! ENOUGH! 

TuHIs thing must stop, It is bad enough to have other 
people attack the public school, but when Mark Twain’s 
article in the Century is taken up by that magazine and 
by every New York paper, and treated as a suber, fair 
example of what is being done in our schools, it is too 
much. His name, in the first place, should be changed 
to Mark Half-(off), that people may understand he isa 
humorist, not a historian, You have as much right to 
take his account of ‘‘The ascent of Mount Blanc,” in 
sober, journalistic earnest, as his article on ‘* English as 
she is taught.” The simple fact is, as I think any 
teacher of long experience will testify, that in the best 
of schools, there are two classes of pupils who are liable 
to make just such ludicrous blunders. First, general 
stupids, for whom the teacher is not responsible, unless 
they are his own children. Second, abnormally devel- 
oped children, who, while bright as anybody in most 
directions, will never understand some things, just as 
one may have keen vision and yet be color-blind. 

To prove this, I will give you one example which oc- 
curred in a class in physiology, of which I was a mem- 
ber many years ago, in one of the best academies in the 
state of New York : The teacher told a young man to 
take the piece of brown bread he had for dinner, and, 
going through the whole process of digestion and assim- 
ilation, change it into bone and tissue. He started in 
with the startling assertion that, ‘It was imperfectly 
masticated, passed to the first stomach, rolled into 
balls and returned to the mouth for more perfect masti- 
cation.” Any old teacher can see where his trouble 
lay. We, the class, roared ; the teacher groaned; but 
that stupid example of how physiology was not taught 





in that academy became a brigadier-general, and now 


| writes M. C. on his envelopes, while not another mem- 
| ber ef the class has risen to distinction. Those are NOT 


Sraive to cultivate the ability to make inexpensive il-| }examples of ‘‘ English as she is taught,” but of child. 


lustrations ; for subjects taught by means of original | hood as ét és. 


invention carry with them a force to be gained in no 
other way. A teacher puts a part of herself into every 
’ thing she makes for this purpose, and the pupils feel the 
influence of her individuality. 


W. R. PRENTICE, 
Elmira, N. ¥. 


Don’t forget the meeting of the National Association 





A. K,E, (at Chicago, July next. It will pay teachers to attend it, 


THe Educational Weekly and the Canada School 
Journal, (monthly), Toronto, have been consolidated 
into The Educational Journal. This new paper will be 
published semi-monthly. It is the intention that it 
“Shall preserve and combine the best and strongest 
qualities of both its predecessors.” Canada teachers 
have brains enough to enable them to support half a 
dozen educational papers, and there can be no reason 
why this new paper may not receive a liberal patronage, 
and have a long and prosperous existence. 





GIvE a brutal man a chance to use the rod in govern- 

ing children, and he will be certain to act the part of a 
brute. How can he help following out the dictates of 
his nature? We have an example of this in this inci- 
dent : 
“ Freeholder Laws, of Jersey City, is about to institute an inves- 
tigation of charges of cruelty which have been alleged against 
James Gannon, who holds the position of “monitor” at the 
county almshouse on Snake Hill. Gannon's duty is to take care 
of the pauper children at the almshouse before and after school- 
hours. It isalleged that he rules them with a rod of hickory, and 
that he beats them unmercifully on the slightest provocation. 
Some days ago, a boy who had left the institution was taker to 
Freeholder Laws’ place of business, and it was from bim that the 
Freeholder obtained the information which led him to make an 
investigation, The boy said that Gannon chastized severely the 
juvenile inmates of the institution, on the slightest pretext, and 
that he used for the purpose a hickory stick, with knots in it, 
which left a discoloration on the skin every time it fell. Free- 
holder Laws, accompanied by Dr. Bird, went to Snake Hill and 
questioned several of the boys. They told him the same story. 
One child, James Greenash, age seven, was stripped, and his body 
was found to be covered with black and blue marks and bruises. 
Gannon’s method of punishment is to compel a child to undress, 
and then lay across the bed. Dr. Bird and the Freeholder were 
shocked at what they saw and learned, and the latter will insist 
upon a thorough investigation.” 

No sermon need be preached on this text. The text is 


the best sermon that could be uttered. 


ProF. T. F. S—wakp is to hold a two weeks’ institute 
(July 6 to 21) at Fredonia, N. Y., to afford an oppor- 
tunity for teachers and others to acquire the Tonic Sol 
fa System. He is to have associated with him Prof. A. 
T. Cringan, late of England, a graduate and licentiate 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London, and now in- 
spector of music of the public schools of Toronto, Can- 
ada. Fredonia is a favorable place for a summer school, 
being a beautiful town, centrally located between the 
east, west, and Canada. Another advantage is the use 
of the Normal School buildings, which the state super- 
intendent, Mr. Draper, has granted for the use of the in- 
stitute. 

Those desiring further information on the subject can 
address Prof. Seward at Biglow & Main’s Tonic Sol-fa 
agency, 76 East 9th St., New York. 








THE excursion rates to the National Association at 
Chicago have been arranged from all parts of the Union 
at one fare, round-trip ticket, plus $2.00 to pay for mem- 
bership in the National Association, payable when the 
ticket is bought. This round-trip ticket is to be sold 
only to teachers, and members of their families. These 
tickets will be good going from July 5, to the 18, and 
returning, from July 15, toSeptember 10. It is expec- 
ted that a special train of sleeping-cars will run through, 
without change from New York City to Chicago, running 
on its own time. The date of starting, charge for berths, 
and all particulars as to route, will be published in a 
special circular. If all those who think of availing them- 
selves of this excursion, from this city or vicinity, will 
write to us, full information will be furnished. 





TREASURE-TROVE for May will be a gratifying sur- 
prise, even to its warmest admirers. The spirit of the 
season shows in the beautiful frontispiece, and the 
poems of Mrs. Branch, Miss Pierce, and others. ‘Sugar 
Making” is described by Herman L. Walker, and illus- 
trated by Amy L. Kellogg; ‘‘ Amateur Photography” 
is described by Wm. 8. Pelletreau, A. M.. with many 
vignettes and other illustrations ; Wolstan Dixey de- 
scribes ‘‘A Morning Call on Barnum’s Big Family,” 
which is illustrated with five spirited pictures, by F. A. 
Feraud, of the New York Graphic. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, the popular editor of the Youth’s Companion, con- 
tributes a stirring ballad, ‘‘ The Red Flamingo Feather,” 
which is sure to be widely called for as a recitation; 
‘*Sherman’s March to the Sea,” is Col. Shrapnel’s battle- 
paper for the month, accompanied by a fine illustration. 
The biographies are of Geo. W. Childs and Sir Walter 
Scott ; with fine it, and laster cast. 
The short stories ith hpi pictures, one f, comp Our 
Times,” and the ater. Color Painting series, 
are among a _ illustrated pages ; besides a host of 
other ‘ Treasures.” 
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De LAND ACADEMY AND COLLEGE. 


DE LAND ACADEMY AND COLLEGE. 


Among the interesting towns in Florida, DeLand holds 


a high place. It was founded by Mr. A. H. DeLand of 
Fairport, N. Y., an earnest Christian, and one who de- 
sires to do good to others besides himself. It was ten 
years ago that he first visited this place; it was then a 
wilderness ; it is now a bright, handsome, and promising 
town of some fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
It possesses a special interest in the educational insti- 
tutions it already has. Mr. DeLand foresaw, that to 
render a country attractive to northern people, it must 
have schools. He gave land and also money for a school 
building, andi this was erected in 1888. The building is 
a large and fine one, and has ample room for two hun- 
dred students. It is fitted up with modern furniture, 
blackboards, and apparatus, and is in the charge of a 
board of trustees. 
In March of this year a hall for boarding pupils was 
dedicated ; it is named after Mr. John B. Stetson of 
Philadelphia, one of the principal donors. This hall is 
fitted up handsomely, is steam-heated, and built to 
accommodate fifty or sixty boarders. Both young men 
and women are boarded and educated in the college, 
and on the portico we saw a dozen or so very intelligent 
and refined looking young people. It is believed that 
the school will be sought by pupils who may need to 
resort to Florida to recuperate their health. 
The college is under the charge of Prof. J. F. Forbes 
and several well-qualified assistants. In the fine art 
department we saw several specimens of work that 
showed skillful instruction; the drawings were from 
the model in nearly all cases. A collection of minerals 
is being made; a very respectable library has been 
begun. 
There are many attractions in and about DeLand. It 
is a very healthful country, according to the testimony 
of numerous persons. Being situated among such a 
vast number of pine-trees, the air becomes charged with 
the balsam that is exhaled by the leaves ; henve, those 
troubled with coughs and weak lungs are much bene- 
fitted by a stay here. 

Besides the college referred to, there is a good public 
school and a kindergarten. The people are very anxious 
about their children, and act as northern people do in 
reference to their education. They join in associations 
and have lectures ; they are great readers. Three papers 
are published here, and I counted six churches. 

There is a fine country all around DeLand. Take 
what road you will, you will come upon orange plan- 
tations : a good many oranges are already shipped from 
this point. 
the people of this section. 


The question will be asked, ‘‘Can I come to Florida 
and make money by raising oranges?’ It is hard to 
reply to this. To raise oranges the land must be bought 
Then six, seven, 
and eight years must pass before there is a crop ; to sus- 
tain life these years, and to provide for the outlay on the 
trees, in the way of fertilizers, etc., require money. So} teachers a standard of excellence and capacity for imparting 
I would say, if you come to Florida you must have 


and cleared, and that takes money. 


money, A poor man will have a hard time. 


The question will be asked, ‘‘Is Florida a good place 


There is an evident prosperity at hand for 


in some sections the summer is very pleasant, according 
to the testimony of many. My own health has improved, 
for I can sit out of doors every minute of the day. Rest 
and pure air will cure most diseases. I hope to become 
a well man again, for I have much to say to the world 
that I believe will benefit it. A great reform has set in, 
in education, but a beginning only bas been =. - 





WHAT “ SOMEBODY” SAYS. 





Some months ago, a gentleman by the name of E. F. 
Bates, who says ‘‘he has been teaching a number of 
years in the western states,” was interviewed by a spe- 
cial correspondent of the Tribune of this city. What 
he disclosed was dated, ‘‘ Saratoga, Sept. 18.” He says: 


“TI left the West, or rather that part of the West where I was 
engaged, because I wished to preserve my manbood and integrity. 
You look surprised that this should be possible to a public in- 
structor anywhere in the United States, but the fact is that in 
certain parts of the West, it is simply impossible for a man to hold 
a position of superintendent of schools without being owned by 
somebody. The school-book houses and the loca! politicians run 
the boards of education, and unless a man is willing to become 
the subservient tool of some book house, ora mere creature of the 
politician, he cannot secure an election as superintendent, or can- 
not remain long in such a position. The entire school system in 
some of the large cities is in;the hands of a‘book house. They have 
managed for years to get their friends into the boards of educa- 
tion, to fill the schools with teachers who are their friends, and 
to keep their text-books in the schools to the exclusion of all 
others.” Their friends, the superintendents and teachers, recom- 
mend their books to the boards of education, and their friends 
who are members of these boards pass upon the merits of these 
reports, and retain their books. I am bound to say that they 
have pretty good text-books, but that is not the question. A 
man cannot throw away his honor by becoming their creature, 
and as surely as any teacher dares to stand out against them, he 
will find himself thrown out of position, discredited as to his 
ability, and presently out in the cold. That was not exactly my 
experience, because I cleared out before I reached that point. I 
knew what the inevitable would have been, if I had stayed and 
fought against them. They have ruined more teachers in their 
day, than it would take to supply every sehoeol in the state of 
Connecticut.” 


Where in that wide region ‘‘ out west” is this cursed 
land? It would be well for Mr. Bates, if he can now be 
found, to rise and explain. We have lived fourteen 
years in Iowa, and it is not there. We have also been 
a citizen for several years of Minnesota, but this educa- 
tional purgatory isnot there. Perhaps it is in Colorado. 
If so, we should like to know what book firm owns 
Supt. Gove of Denver. Perhaps this land of slaves is 
California. If so, will Supt. Fred. M. Campbell, of Oak- 
land, rise and explain whose slave he is? Perhaps it is 
in Nevada. If so, Supt. Charles S. Young can tell how 
much he got when he sold out. Let us have the truth, 
though the heavens fall. 

But this Mr. Bates has another side. 
says: 


taken advantage of all the experiences of all the other states in 
the Union, and are profiting by this experience. They build 
their school-houses on modern plans; they arrange their courses 
of study with reference to modern plans; they require of their 


knowledge which are in accordance with modern ideas. The ordi- 
nary country schools aré much advanced over the country schools 
of New England. The teachers, as a rule, area brighter class of 
young women. You see in New England, the women schoo) 


Read what he 


“ The fact is that in the progressive western states they have 


*o teach for a lifetime, and they become dull under that impres- 
sion. But young women who teach school out west expect that 
after two or three sessions they will get married, and as they are 
looking forward to something besides the routine of school life 
it keeps them brighter; and, whatever others may think, it makes 
them work more effectively, in my judgment. 

This is good reading. ‘‘ Dull,” because they are going 
to teach for a lifetime! ‘ Bright,” because they expect 
to get out of the vocation into matrimony! We hope 
Mr. Bates may be found and induced to write more on 
this interesting subject. 





THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shou:d be. 




















HOW TO EXAMINE. 


By E. E. Kenyon. 


‘* When I want a thing taught, I examine on it,” said 
aschool principal not long ago. ‘‘Yes,” thought the listen- 
ers,“‘and mark the teacher down for not having already 
taught it, though neither grade book, nor superinten- 
dent, nor principal, nor conscience, had ever intimated 
to her that the subject in question deserved attention.” 
The ends kept in view by different examiners would 
make an interesting study for the investigator of mod- 
ern educational forces. The aim should be: 1. To 
ascertain what teachers, if any, are unfit for their posi- 
tions. 2. To ascertain what teachers especially need 
help. 38. To ascertain, with a view to the filling of impor- 
tant vacancies, what teachers hold under the firmest, 
truest guidance the growing organisms of their 
pupils. 

The question of the coming promotion should hold no 
place in the examiner’s mind. That question is the 
property of the teacher promoting, and the teacher re- 
ceiving. The latter should, with the aid of suggestions 
from the former, examine the class below her and select 
her new pupils herself. She knows the weaknesses of 
former classes and her own. She knows, also, the 
standard fixed by the authorities under whom she is 
working. With that knowledge she has « right to her 
own choice at promotion time. 

The examination of the future will be something like 
this : 

Enter examiner (unexpectedly). 

‘*Good morning, Miss A.!' Good morning, children ! 
Don’t let me interrupt you, Go right on with your 
regular work, please.” 

Examiner seats himself comfortably, and as the work 
of the class goes on he makes a running comment in his 
note-book something like this : 

‘‘ Lesson 1, Geography:— Well planned ; object clearly 
defined ; incidentals weak ; purpose fairly well attained ; 
appears a trifle nervous. 

‘* Lesson 2, Oral Arithmetic :—Problems rather far- 
fetched : straining after large numbers; analysis good ; 
interest of pupils not sufficiently alive. 

‘*Lesson 3, Reading :—Too much elocution and too 
little naturalness ; pronunciation excellent; position 
good ; voices well brought out; discussion insuffi- 
cient ; lost a point in morals. 

‘*Lesson 4, Penmanship :-—Position of body, hand, 
pen, and book fine ; careful work ; obedience to copy. 

‘** Lesson 5, Percentage :—A cash device ; made asug- 
gestion which was aptly followed by Miss A., and read- 
ily received by class, showing receptivity ; calculation 
rapid. 

**Lesson 6, Composition:— Pupils’ thought most 
happily led and expression easy ; written result good ; 
an excellent lesson; must get a transcript of it for 
suggestion to others. 

‘* Lesson 7, Map-drawing :—Too much art and too lit- 
tle geography ; a good point in morals unexpectedly 
made. 

** General remarks :—Room tidy ; expression of pupils 
thoughtful and respectful; a little more animation 
desirable,” 

** Miss A., will you let me see last Wednesday's pro- 
gram?” (Miss A. complies.) ‘ Will you explain how 
you conducted this exercise—or repeat it for me, if that 
is easier?” (Miss A. explains or repeats.) ‘Now will 
you show me your plan for coming up to grade in geog- 
raphy?” (Miss A. shows a preparatory draft of the re- 
maining work of the term, and explains.) ‘‘I think you 
will hardly succeed unless you give the subject a little 
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drawing and give the time so consumed to practical 
geography while you have these pupils. Here are my 
spectacles if you would like to see your work through 
them.” 

The examiner smilingly hands his comments to Miss 
A., watches her face while she reads them. and answers 
her questions regarding them. Then he bows himself 
out. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 








Draw a diagram like the following, showing the eight 
chief positions occupied by the moon in one revolution 
round the earth. 

Or, place a number of balls in the positions lettered A 
to H. Then color the half of each a bright yellow on 
the side turned to the sun. Put the scholars in turn in 
the position of the globe, and allow them to pick out 
the balls representing the position of new and ful) 
moon. Similarily deal with the other six appearances’ 





The moon has always one-half of its surface in the 
sunlight. In its monthly journey round the earth, we 
view the illumined half from the following, amongst 
other positions :— 





1. When the moon is at that point of its orbit marked 
A, we have a full view of the bright half. The moon 
then appears circular in shape, We call it full moon. 

2. In a fortnight’s time the moon will be at the point 
B. The bright half is now turned entirly away from 
the earth. When in this position, the moon is new. 

8. When the moon is in either of the positions C or D, 
only one-half of the bright surface is visible. We apply 
to this appearance the term balf moon. 

The moon at this stage is also stated to be in quadra- 
ture. 

4. Between new and half moon, at the point E, a 
fringe of light, semi-circular in shape, becomes visible. 

This is erroneously called the new moon. It should 
be termed the crescent moon. 

5. At F, more than half the bright surface becomes 
visible. This appearance is termed gibbous moon. 

Gibbous and crescent moons are again visible at points 
G and H, respectively. 

As each scholar recognizes a particular phase, he 
should be required to represent it on the blackboard. 


the position of the moon at each of its phases, and can 
further draw its appearance at that phase, the lesson is 
learnt. 

DEFINITION: The phases of the moon are the succes- 
sive changes in the appearance of the moon, due to its 


change of position. 





AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


(Lesson given by Miss AMELIA M. MEEK, Critic Teacher in the 
Training Department, Normal College, N. Y. City.) 

INTRODUCTION.—Let us make a visit to the grocery 
store. Suppose you were going to buy a peck of pota- 
toes. What would be done in order that you should re- 
ceive the right quantity? They would be measured. 

Who can repeat the table by which such thiogs as 
potatoes are measured? Ch. repeat table Dry Measure. 
Well, suppose you asked for molasses, who can name 
any quantity he might ask for? In what table will you 
find those names? Who will repeat table? Ch. re 
peat table Liquid Measure. If we ask for sugar, what 
will be done to it before it is given us? It will be 
weighed. As yet we know no table for weighing goods, 
so to-day we shall learn it. 

DEVELOPMENT.— Will some one spell the word weigh— 
word on b. b.—(this for spelling lesson in connection 
with table.) 








hv UTTER Ua 


I will try to draw for you the simplest machine used 
for weighing goods—drawing on b. b. What boy can 
tell me what we call such a mavhine? Scales. Who 
can spell the word scales? Word on b. b. 

Will some boy come to the board and describe how 
we would use this machine? Description of use follows. 

What would you notice about the two pans if the 
goods were correctly weighed? They would balance. 
Get spelling of balance, and put word on b. b. 

We sometimes find the iron weights, which are used 
for balancing the goods, piled up in a pyramid on the 
counter. Who has noticed them? I see you all have, 
If you were going to buy some pepper or spices, or any- 
thing sold in smail quantities, for how much would you 
ask? An ounce, two ounces, etc. 

Yes, and the very sma‘! weight at the top of the pile 
would be used in balancing the goods. Perhaps you 
have noticed a weight, a little larger than the ounce 
weight, with the figure 4 upon it. Whocan tell nfe how 
many ounces that would weigh ? 

Four ounces. Yes. But I do not think that any little 
boy would ask for four ounces of pepper. Who can re- 
member for what quantity he asked when that weight 
was used? A quarter of a pound. Ah. that’s another 
quantity. Then some child tell me how many ounces 
make one-quarter of a pound? Four ounces make one 
quarter of a pound. (Statement on b. b.). Can 
any one tell me how many quarters there are in one- 
half? Two. Yes. 

Then if there are 4 ounces in one-quarter of a pound, 
how many ounces will there be in two quarters, or one- 
half a pound? Eight ounces make one-half a pound. 
(Statement on b. b ) Some one tell me how many half- 
pounds make a whole pound? Two, you say; then, 
since there are eight ounces in a half-pound how many 
ounces will make two halves, or a whole pound? Six- 
teen ounces make one pound. (Statement on b. b.). 





All these quantities, of which we have been talking, 
would be weighed on the counter, in the common scale- 
pan. But if you look around the store you will see an- 
other kind of scales, on which they weigh barrels of 





Whenjevery scholar can point to the}ball representing 


goods. I will try to draw sucha machine. Drawing on 


b. b., describing parts as drawing grows, as—in making 
lower part—many of you have been weighed on 
machines like this, and you had to step up on this part, 
as you would step up on the raised flooring on which the 
desk stands. What do we call such a place? A plat- 
form. Yes, and this machine, taking its name from 
this part, is called, platform-scales. Have ch. describe 
its use, and use of weights, 

Now, I suppose that any one of you could be weighed 
without using those large, iron weights, just by sliding 
that small weight along the bar. But suppose your 
papa were to be weighed, which of the large weights 
would you put here, (indicating on drawing); the hun- 
dred pound weight? Yes. 

Leaving out the word pound will give you the name 
of the weight—hundred weight. Of course, every boy 
knows how many pounds the hundred weight will bal- 
ance. Who will tellit? Then follows statement—One 
hucdred pounds make one hundred weight ; (b. b.). The 
next quantity is that by which coal is sold. Who can 
tell me the name of such a quantity? Ton. 

It takes twenty hundred weight to make one ton ; (b. 
b.). While I am writing that statement, you may 
do a little ciphering in your minds, and be ready to tell 
me how many pounds make one ton? Two thousard 
pounds make one ton ; (b. b.). 

Our table now is finished, but we have not named it. 
Because all these things we have been talking of, can be 
weighed ; we may say, they have weight. And to this 
tabjie has been given a French name, meaning, to have— 
some—weight. The word is avoirdupois, (to be gained 
from ch. if they have any knowledge of French) ; (b. b.) 

There are several kinds of weighing machines of 
which we have not yet spoken. You have, perbaps, 
noticed the one which the rag-man carries, that is called 
a spring-balance—spelling from ch. word on b. b. Then 
there is one used in weighing bales of cotton, etc.—draw 
on b. b. This is called a steelyard, owing to the fact 





that it was first used in a steel-yard in London, many 
years ago—spelling from ch. word on b. b. 

There are men employed by the government to go 
about to the different stores and test these machines, to 
see if the dealers give honest weight ; let us read over 
the table, and see what should be found true of each 
weight. Drill follows. 

Drill on table and spelling by hearing ch. write same 
on slates. 

Show ch. picture of arms of state, with figure of 
Justice holding the scales, andexplainsame. Tell them 
of the constellation Libra ; explain how days and nights 
are of equal length, thus they balance. 

Summary to consist of few, well-directed questions, 
and to conclude, see following. You will find that the 
mast precious things we only have in the small quanti- 
ties. And there are things that we could not do without, 
which we can not secure to weigh ; for instance, what 
do we receive from the sun which makes our whole 
earth look bright? Light. What is it which turns 
mill-wheels, makes sailing-boats move, flies your k:te 
for you, etc.? Wind. And what is it which has helped 
you to think out and answer my questions this morn- 
ing? Minds. Well, listen to what a poet, who lived 
many years ago, has said : 

“ Take thy balance, if thou be so wise, 
And weigh the wind that under heaven doth blow, 


Or weigh the light that in the east doth rise; 
Or weigh the thought that from man’s mind doth flow.” 


—SPENCER. 


DRAWING. 








By W. N. Huu, Cepar FAa.3s, Iowa. 


Dr. Harris says: “‘ In the common school, drawing is 
the only branch which is intended to cultivate skill in the 
hand and accuracy in the eye.” Rev. Robert E. 
Thompson: “The children’s entrance into sympathy 
with nature must be by ‘the gate called Beautiful.’ To 
reproduce a natural object in the simplest and most un- 
pretentious way, is to them a process of keen delight.” 
The French Commission said: “If all these works had 





been made larger; if they had been made with stump 
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and crayon ; if they presented a softer character ; if the 
drawing from the object had been practiced more ex- 
tensively ; if the most simple drawing from living (in- 
teresting) objects had added an element of composition ; 
if the effects of light, shade, and color, too much neg- 
lected, had oftener enlivened and decorated the naked 
lines,” etc.. In the studies given, the thought embodied 
above can be perfectly carried out by the teacher. In 





drawing the shoe upon the blackboard, natural size 
should be aimed at, while pupils follow with same size, 
first on slates until the form is memorized and in some 
degree perfected, afterwards on paper. ‘Ihe figures 
show the beginning and order of the lines. The teache: 
should draw the outline first, then turn the chalk upor 
its side and brighten the upper part, pressing upon the 
line until it disappears, then, with dry fingers blend the 
white into the gray, the gray into the black b-low, 
making the picture soft and solid. Make the buttons 
a short line near, and the shade under, with charcoal. 
After practice upon the slates, pupils may »eproduce 





the shoe, the cap, the helmet, or the vessel, upon man- 
illa paper, the common, heavy wrapping-paper, sketch- 
ing the outline lightly with pencil, and then shading 
with pencil or crayon-dust. The latter will make 
stronger as well as softer work. Take a stick of soft, 
square, Coute crayon, rub it upon fine sand-paper, and 
use the dust with stump, chamois skin, or cloth in 
shading. 

If colors are desired, the common blackboard crayon- 
dust may be used in the same manner. 











To fix these drawings so that the black or color will 
not rub off, dissolve a little white gum shellac in alco- 
hol, and blow a spray over the face of the work with an 
atomizer, 





P..IMARY LESSONS.—FRACTIONS. 


— 


By Wm. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


LESSON IV, 
Carp 4, 








Of what is this a picture? Into how many pieces or 
Parts is it divided? Are they equal or unequal? Then 
what shall we call each part? How many fourths do 
yousee? Then how many fourths in one? 

John bad one fourth of a pie, Willie had one fourth, 
May had one fourth, and Henry had one fourth ; how: 
many fourths was that? How many pies? 


John takes his piece, what part of the pie does he 
take? What part is left on the plate? If two of the 
children take a piece at the same time; how many 
fourths are taken? How mauy fourths are left on the 
plate? 

If two of the boys give May their pieces, how many 
fourths will she have? How much will be left for the 
otber boy? To how many children could May give one 
fourth, and keep one fourth herself ? 

How must we divide a pie,(or anything), to get $? 
$743? 

How much greater is 1 than }? 

How much greater is 1 than 3? 

How much greater 1s 1 than }? 

How much greater is 1 than $? 

} is how much less than 1? 

? is how much less than 1? 

} is how much less than 1? 

¢ is how much greater than }? 

7 is how much greater than }? 

How much less than 1 is $? }? 


Which is greater } or }? 
Which is greater } or }? 
Which is greater } or 4? 
Which is greater } or }? 
Which is greater } or }? 
Which is greater ¢ or 3? 
for ¢ or 3, which is the greater? 
Why? 





What part of } is }? 


DICTATION AND OTHER DRAWING EXERCISES 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 





OsyEcT.—Dictation exercises call for the closest atten- 
tion. The child is required to express the thought of 
the teacher by means of straight lines, and then state 
what the drawing represents, an exercise giving excel- 
lent mental discipline. 

After developing straight, (including vertical and 
horizontal), and curved lines, give dictation exercises of 
drawings of familiar objects, having pupils use only 
straight lines. Do not give the slightest intimation of 
what the drawing is to represent, and they will follow 
with the greatest interest and curiosity to know what 
it is to be. When finished, have pupils name the object 
drawn. 

Give a brief dictation exercise daily, if possible. It is 
surprising how many familiar objects may be repre- 
sented without using curves, and children seem per- 
fectly satisfied with such drawings. Notice in the 















































What part of 1 is 4? 
What part of 1 is 3? 


John had } of a pie and Willie had } of it; which 
had the most? If } of a pie is worth 10c, what is } of it 
worth? 

If a pie is worth 8c, what is} of it worth? 4 of it? 
¢ of it? 3 of it? 


} and j and } and } = what? 
2 and } and } = what? 

3} and | = what? 

1 less } = what? 

$ less $ = what? 

2 less } = what? 

2 and } less }.= what? 


and } and # = what? 
aud i and } = what? 





2 times 1 pen are how many pens? 

2 times 1 book are how many hooks ? 

2 times } are how many fourths? 

2 times ? are how many fourths? 

2 times ? are how many fourths? 

3 times } = what? 3 times ? = what? 
4 times } = what? 4 times ¢ = what? 


Emma Lau has } of an apple, and May has 4 times as 
many, how many has May? How many whole ones is it? 

John walks } of a mile and Ben walks 2 times as far ; 
how many fourths does Ben walk? How many miles? 

Jennie gives baby } of a pie, and to brother she gives 
8 times as much; how many fourths does brother get? 
How much less than a whole pie? 


John bought a pie for 8c and sold it at 3c a fourth : 
how much did he gain? What did he get for }? 


How many $1 in $2? 

How many } in }? 

How many 2 pints in four pints? 
How many } in 4 fourths? 

How many } in ¢ 

How many ¢ in $? 


Jane has } of a pie ; to how many can she give }? 

John has $}; to how many boys can he give $}? 3? }? 

A father has $17 ; to how many children can he give 
$}? To how many can he give$}? To how many $}? 


What is } of 4 dollars? 

What is } of 4 fourths ? 

What is } of 8 knives? 

What is } of 8 fourths? 

4 of 4c = ? § of ¢ = what? 

$ of 9c = ? } of } = what? 

} of $ =P fgofe=—? fofz =? 


William has } of a pie and gives John } of it; how 
many fourths does John get? 

John has ¢ of an apple, he gives May 4, Henry }, and 
keeps the rest ; how many fourths does each one get? 
(The teacher should add many exercises to all that are 
here given.) 

Nors.—The author is in no way responsible for the blunder ot 
using a circle divided into fourths to teach young children halves, 





as was done in Lesson II 








:" 


cuts above, from Prang’s ‘“‘Use of Models,” the 
simple strokes necessary for drawing a flag, waseh- 
board, chair, table, pan, bedstead, and to these might 
be added familiar objects around the school-room. 
Drill on the terms, horizontal edge, vertical edge, upper 
edge, lower edge. 

The following may also te used as an amusing exer- 
cise to illustrate the different kinds of straight lines :— 


Ea > SME ig 


 —— 








The teacher draws.a horizontal line on the ‘board, ques- 
tions ; then underneath draws another, a litt!e shorter, 
questions ; connects two of the ends with a vertical 
lire, questions; the other two with a slanting line, 
questions; (no signs yet of any object); draws. slanting 
line upward from the upper left-hand corner ; draws a 
slanting line downward from upper right-hand corner ; 
places a dot for eye, (awakening interest) ; questions as 
to what it looks like. Shall we use vertical or slanting 
lines for legs? Tries both. For the ears? Does this 
pig look happy? Now let us draw one that will look 
sad. Draw as before, questioning on all kinds of lines. 
The attention of the pupils might also be called to the 
upward tendency of lines denoting pleasure; the down- 
ward tendency, if expressing sadness. L. E. B, 





DIRECTION AND LOCATION. 





In your happiest manner impress the cardinal points 
of the compass upon the minds of your pupils; sunrise 
and sunset ; directions of roads; homes of pupils; 
capital of state, county, and of nearest villages. Draw 
plat of scbool-houseand grounds. Plat of neighborhood 
so far as known to pupil. Imaginary journeys to cer- 
tain known residences and villages, noting direction, 
location of bridge, rivulet, brook, ditch, road (highway), 
culvert, prairie, timber, creek, river, island, lake, hill, 
mountain, railroad, depot, village, and city. 





THE TIDES. 





A very simple experiment, illustrating the present 
accepted theory of the tides is given in the following : 

To explain why high tides occur on opposite sides of 
the globe, at the same time, when the sun and moon are 
both on the same side, take a tumbler partly filled with 
water and drop an orangeintoit. Now, lift the orange a 
short distance from the bottom of the tumbler. There 
will be water underneath ; and, if the water, on top of 
the orange, could be lifted with it, as is the case with 
waters of the ocean, on the side towards the sun and 
moon, the orange being lifted out of the water below 
will illustrate how the earth itself is lifted out of the 
water ; how the solid matter of the globe, being more 
cohesive than the liquid, will be lifted up, leaving the 
water behind and forming a high-tide on the side away 





from the sun and moon,—A. R. Horne, 
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NEW YORE CITY. 











Assistant Supt. Godwin gave the second lecture on 
“ Arithmetic” before the Teachers’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, on the afternoon of April 19. It was 
a continuation of the first, and consisted of an illus- 
trated talk on various subjects in arithmetic. Teachers 
of all grades were benefitted, and by their close atten- 
tion seemed to appreciate the efforts of Supt. Godwin to 
aid them in their work. 

He advised the teachers of the first grade to obtain all 
the books on arithmetic possible, to study them, take 
the best from all, digest it, and use it to the best ad- 
vantage in their teaching. Second, he advised the 
teachers to study the newspapers, and they would learn 
that much that is being taught in schools is obsolete. 

In reduction, ascending and descending, lay down one 
general principle for each, and notice that the various 
operations, whether with fractions or whole numbers, 
are only different applications of one principle, e. g., 
Reduce 9 Ibs,, 5 oz., 138 pwts, 15 grs. to grs. Arrange in 
the following manner : 

9 lbs, 
9 X 12 oz. + 5 oz. = 118 oz. 
113 x 20 pwt. + 18 pwts. = 2,273 pwt. 
2,278 X 24 grs. + 15 grs. = 54,567 grs. 

In the same manner if we wish to reduce $ lb, to lower 

denominations : 
$ lb. = $ of 12 oz. = 8$ oz. 
4 0z. = 4 of 20 pwt. = 11$ pwt. 
$ pwt. = } of 24 gr. = 103 gr. 
$ lb. = 8 oz., 11 pwt., 10% gra, 

In reduction ascending, he spoke of the difficulty 
pupils met with in dividing by 5} yds. instead of re 
ducing both divisor and dividend to halves, and then 
dividing the remainder by 2, it might be easier for the 
child to divide by 5.5 yd., and then point off one place 
in the remainder, thus dividing it by 10. Teachers 
should not dwell long upon methods of teaching reduc- 
tion before giving practical problems. 

In finding the difference between two dates, as, from 
May 3 to July 11, the exact number of days should be 
given, and may be found in the following manner: 
How many days remain in May? How many days are 
there in June? How many days in July are taken? 
Write as follows ; 


May 8, 28. 
June 80. 
duly 11, 11. 

69. 


In finding the area of the four sides of a room, swing 
the four sides around so as to form one oblong, whose 
length will be twice the length of two sides, and whose 
width will be the height of room. To determine cubic 
contents of a vat, instead of finding solid contents, re- 
ducing to cubic inches, and then dividing by 231 cubic 
inches, shorten the operation by reducing each dimen- 
sion to inches, indicate the multiplication, and under- 
neath place the factors of 231,38 x 7X 7. Solve as an 
example in cancellation. In percentage, give particular 
attention to reading per cent. Go directly from frac- 
tions to per cent. Reduce common fractions to per 
cents by multiplying or dividing both terms by such a 
number as will give 100 for a denominator. Cautions: 

1. Do not lay too much stress on 100 ¢. 

2. Do not separate the cases. 

8. Do not ask questions. Have the facts of the prob- 
lems stated clearly, and then let pupils form questions. 

In problems of the following character : ‘‘ A man had 
$750. Paid out 9%. How much had he left?” train 
pupils to determine beforehand whether it is better to 
subtract the rate from 100 4, and multiply, or to multi- 
ply by rate and then subtract. 

Teach the followicg analysis of problems in per- 

entage : 

** Had 400 sheep ; sold 140; what ¢ did I sell ?” 

400 sheep = 100 ¢. 
140 sheep = ?4¢.. 

Analysis : 1f 400 sheep equals 100 ¢, 1. sheep equals 
thy of 100 4 ; 140 sheep equals 140 times $$$ %. Form: 
140 = 388 ¢ x 140. 


‘Sell an article for $95 and gain7¢. For what must 
I sell it to gain 194?” Form: 
107 ¢ = $95. 
119% =? 
$ 95 
119 ¢ = —— x 119. 
107. 


Reverse question : ‘‘ What % shall I gain if I sell it for 
$1257” Form: 
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107 4 = $95. 
? £ = $125. 


107 4 
— X 125= $125. 
95 


“‘ Bought cloth at $4.50 per yd. 1 wish to make 25 ¢ in 
selling, and yet allow 10 ¢ for cash. What must be the 
asking price?” Form: 

8. P. = 125 ¢ of C. P. 

8. P. = 90¢ of A. P. 
Then, 90 ¢ of A. P. = 125 ¢ of $4.50. 
Or, A. P. = 125 x $4.50. 


90. 

Many suggestions were given with regard to work- 
ing in interest and discount. Compound Proportion 
might be stated as follows: ‘If 8 men, working 7 
days, 9 hours a day, can build 83 rods of wall 4 ft. high 
and 2 ft. thick, in how many days will it take 12 men, 
working 10 hours a day, to built 68 ft., 6 ft. high, and 2 
ft. wide.” Draw a vertical and a horizontal line, inter- 
secting each other at right angles. 8 men working 7 
days, 9 hours a day, isthe cause of 83 rods of wall, 4 ft. 
high, 2 ft. thick, being built. Place first cause on left 
of vertical line, and effect on right, above the horizontal 
line. The second cause and effect place below horizon- 
tal line, reversing—cause to be placed on right, and effect 
on left, e. g.: 
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Proceed as in cancellation. 


The directions, accompanied by blackboard illustra- 
tion, were of a very practical character, and had a 
direct bearing upon the work of the New York City 
teacher. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


LAFAYETTE. 














(Died May 20, 1834.) 





By Miss Grace JONES, SELMA, ALA. 


ROLL-CALL. 
First Pupil: 
The greatest truths are the simplest, so are the great- 
est men. 


Second Pupil: 
All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
Third Pupil: 
Those who aim at something great 
Never yet were found too late. 


Fourth Pupil: 
The noblest spur unto the sons of fame, 
Is thirst of honor and to have their nams 
Enrolled in faithful history. 
Fifth Pupil: 
To fight 
In a great cause, and for our country’s glory, 
Is the best office of the best of men, 
Sixth Pupil : 
The patriot ! go, to Fame’s proud mount repair ; 
The tardy pile slow rising there, 
With tongueless eloquence shall tell 
Of them who for their country fell. 
Seventh Pupil: 
In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife. 
Eighth Pupil: 
The fame that a man wins himself is best ; 
That he may ca!l his own ; honors put on him 
Make him no more a man than his clothes do, 
Which are as soon taken off, for in the warmth 
The heat comes from the body not the weeds ; 
So man’s true fame must strike from his own deeds, 
Ninth Pupil : 
We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts—not breaths. 
He most lives, 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best. 


May 7, 1887. 





Tenth Pupil ; 

Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


Eleventh Pupil: 
Act ! for in act are wisdom and glory; 
Fame, immortality—these are its crown ; 
Wouldst thou illume the tablets of story ! 
Build on achievements thy doom of renown. 
Twelfth Pupil : 
The warrior’s name, 
Tho’ pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame, 
Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Than his who fashions and improves mankind, 


Thirteenth Pupil : 
A great man will be great in misfortune, great in 
prison, great in chains, 


Fourteenth Pupil : 
Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven, 
No pyramids set off bis memories, 
But the eternal substance of his greatness. 


Fifteenth Pupil : 

The noblest monuments which pride has ever reared 
to perpetuate a name, the hand of time will shortly 
tumble into ruins, -and even the brightest laurels won 
by illustrious heroes may wither by the neglect of man. 


(In concert.) 


‘“‘ But there are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither.” 


Sixteenth Pupil: 

Gratefully then should the brave and noble deeds of 
our heroes be worthily recorded, their memories en- 
shrined in our hearts, their names engraved on the in- 
delible tablet of history, for ‘‘ the history of the world 
is the biography of great men.” 

(In concert.) 
‘* They speak in characters that never die, 
The human greatness of an age gone by.” 
First Pupil: 
LAFAYETTE. 

In one of the dark hours of our struggle for indepen- 
dence, there landed in South Carolina a young and gal- 
lant stranger, who had left the blushing, vine-clad hills 
\of his lovely France. He did so much for us that he may 
almost be said to have saved us from defeat. 

The people. whom he came to help were not his people; 
ihe knew them only by the sad story of their wrongs. 
‘When in 1777 Marquis Lafayette reached America he 
was only 19 years old. 


Second Pupil ; 

He was no nameless outcast seeking reputation, for he 
had left behind him an honorable position among the 
nobility of France. He left wealth, a wife, and all that 
heart could wish, to help the struggling Americans to 
gain freedom. His friends had begged him to abandon 
his purpose, but he was determined to give his life- 
blood, if necessary, to the cause of liberty. 

Third Pupil: 

The king forbade his departure, but he purchased a 
ship with his own money, and fitted it out for the voy- 
age. He entered the army and chose to serve as an or- 
dinary volunteer without pay. He soon proved himself 
as brave as he was generous, and won the highest re- 
gard of Washington, who put him in positions requiring 
skill and courage. 


Fourth Pupil: 

Lafayette’s first battle was at Brandywine, where he 
surprised every one with his bravery. His next exploit 
was in routing a party of Hessians in New Jersey. After 
this Congress created him Major-General, and he was 
put in command of a division of Washington’s army. In 
1778 he returned to France to appeal to the court for 
help. The young hero was welcomed home as if he had 
been a prince fighting for the glory of his beautiful 
France. The court listened to him and promised men, 
money, andclothing. Having succeeded in his errand 
he again set sail for America. 


Fifth Pupil: 

His arrival was made a holiday of rejoicing, and the 
good news he brought aroused the discouraged Ameri- 
cans. In a few months help came, 5,000 men, several 
frigates, and 7 warships. Lafayette continued to serve 
in the army until the war was over, and America’s fond 
hope of independence was a certainty. The next duty 
of our young hero of 24 years was to go back to France, 





and to fight gallantly in the eause of liberty for his ow> 
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country. His character looms up as one of the grandest 
of the French Revolution. The remainder of his life 
was spent in service for his native land. He worked 
for her and suffered for her too. 

Sixth Pupil; 

He revisited America in 1824, and every possible 
honor was paid him. He found himself the guest of a 
great people, whose love and gratitude attended his 
every step. Ten years latter America was filled with 
sorrow at the news that-ber noble, beloved Lafayette 
was no more. Truly for all time there is one name 
which is cherished by Frenchmen and Americans with 
common love, and. that name is Lafayette. 


[SONG BY GRADE.] 
LAFAYETTE. 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
The friend that’s true remembered not, 
And days o’ lang syne? 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 

We never can forget, 

When dangers pressed and foes drew near, 
Our friend was Lafayette. 


He stemmed the broad Atlantic wave, 
He vowed we should be free : 

He lead the bravest of the brave, 

To death or victory. 


For auld lang syne, etc, 
Let Brandywine his glory tell, 
And Monmouth loud acclaim, 


Let York in triumph proudly swell, 
The measure of his fame. 


For auld lang syne, etc. 


Shall sons of freedom e’er forget, 
Till time shall cease to move 

The debt they owe to Lafayette, 
Of gratitude and love. 


For auld lang syne. 





FOR LITTLE ONES. 





TALKING FLOWERS. 


Persons.—This piece may be performed by twelve little girls 
personating the flowers, a very smaJl child and a larger girl rep- 
resenting mother and daughter ; and a group of very little boys 
and girls for the mosses and ferns. 


ARRANGEMENT.— Arrange the children in a semi-circle, having 
the group for “* Mosses and Ferns” at one end; let the two tallest 
personate Sunflower and Dahlia, standing midway of the line; let 
Convolvulus come next to Dablia, twining her arms about the 
latter. Arrange the others according to their height, the tallest 
nearest the center. Let mother and child stand a little apart 
from the flowers. 


DECORATION.—If in the season of flowers, let each havea wreath 
and bouquet; if possible, of the flower she represents ; if not, of 
any other flower or foliage. 


The child sings: Atr—‘‘ Nelly Bly.” 
Mother, dear ; mother, dear. see the flowers smile! 
I wish I could their voices hear; come, listen, now, 
awhile. 
Sweet blossoms, dear blossoms, sing, O sing to me ! 
I'll hark to you, I'll list to you, to hear your melody, 


The mother sings : 
Hush, my love—hush, my love, listen, darling, now! 
When the winds the flowers move, they murmur soft 
and low— 
Sweet blossoms, dear blossoms, sing, O sing to me ! 
I'll hark to you, I’ll list to you, to hear your melody. 
The flowers sing : 
Gentle child, meek and mild, listening she stands ; 
Parted are her rosy lips, and clasped her lily hands. 
“Sweet blossoms, dear blossoms, sing,” she says “to 
me |” 
Now hark to us, now list to us, to hear our melody. 
Tulip recites, or sings: 
lam a Tulip, my dress is bright ; 
It glitters like gold in the morning light. 
Uknow I am brilliant, and rare, and gay. 
At first I was proud, until, one day. 
I learned that I was not near half so sweet 
As plain little Mignonette. down by my feet. 


Mignonette replies : 
Beautiful Tulip, the Hand Divine 
Made me for sweetness, and you to shine, 


The Dahlia. 

I am a Dahlia, with heart of gold. 

The radiant hue of each purple fold 

Of my dress is like velvet to deck a queen. 
I'm the happiest Dablia that ever was seen ! 
But more than my beauty, or pride, or power, 
Love I this gentle convolvulus flower, 

That trustfully grasps my strong, high stem, 
And decks my brow like a diadem, 


The Convolvulus : 

And I love you, for when I was young, 

With feeble tendrils, I faintly clung 

To a Sunflower bold, but she shook me aside ; 
Then you, dear Dahlia, support supplied. 


The Sunflower : 
I did not mean to be rude that day ; 
I turned to the sun, and you stood in my way. 


The Sensitive Plant. (By the very smallest child.) 


I am the little Sensitive Plant ; 

I should like to say more, but, indeed, I can’t! 
The Blue-eye : 

I am the meek, little Blue-eyed grass ; 

There are few who see me, as on they pass ; 

But I can look up with my pretty, blue eye, 

To the warm, kind sun, in the beautiful sky ; 

And I never am chilled when cold winds blow, 

Because my dear home is so sheltered and low. 

Blue-eye will teach you, in accents mild, 

Learn to be bumble and lowly, my child, 


The Violet : 
I am the Violet, and I dwell 
Under the shade of the sweet Heathbell. 
Early, at dawning, it rings, and it rings, 
To waken me, ere the Redbreast sings. 
I am happy, so happy, the live-long day ; 
For I love in my lowly home to stay ; 
And I know that the sunny days of spring 
The love of the children to me will bring. 


The Gentian: 


I am the Gentian, with fringe of blue. 
Upward I gaze all the long day through. 

I do not know whence the flowers all come ; 
But it seems to me the blue sky is my home. 
When I bloom, the winter draws nigh ; 

The loveliest flowers are beginning to die ; 
And leaves are falling, from vine and tree, 
Does it make you sad? It is sad to me. 


The Columbine : 


Tam the Columbine, and I keep 

Sweet honey drops in my nectaries deep. 
The humming-bird and the busy-bee 
Know what they find when they fly to me. 
I teach this lesson, that free from sin 

You keep the cells of the soul within ; 
That love’s sweet honey you may bestow 
On those who about you come and go. 


The Buttercup : 


[ am the Buttercup, shining like gold ; 

With a smile for the young, and a smile for the old, 

[ grow in the sunshine, and grow in the shade ; 

I’m the cheeriest flower that ever was made. 

When the little ones find me they dance with delight, 
As they fill up their aprons with Buttercups bright ; 

‘“* Now see who loves butter !” they shouting begin, 
As they hold me up under each lily-white chin. 


The Sweetbrier : 

T am the Sweetbrier, and I grow 

By the wayside-hedge, where the children go. 
They search about in my fragrant home, 
ind say, “‘ It is time for the buds to come !” 
I keep quite still, till some gentle child 
Parts the leaves, with her fingers mild : 
Then I send my breath of fragrance out, 
And smile, as I hear the joyous shout. 

** The roses have come! the roses are here ! 
I will carry this home to my mother dear.” 


The Mosses and Ferns. (In concert): 
Little Mosses and Ferns are we ; 
We dwell in the forest, glad and free ; 
We joyfully drink the gentle rain ; 
We smile when the bright sun shines again, 
Our fragrant thanks to the setting sun 
We breathe, when our happy day is done. 

Flowers; Ferns, and Mosses sing. 

—Mary B, CO. Snaps, 





INTERESTING TO TEACHERS. 


The first American flag ever made was hoisted on the 
“ Bonhomme Richard,” at the time of the famous battle 
with the “Serapis.” The flag is now owned by Mr. §. 8. 
Stafford, of Prince George county, Md. 

Denver is the highest of the state capitals, being 5,175 
feet above the sea level. Annapolis, Md., is the lowest, 
being only four feet above the sea level. 

Four territories having the requisite population are wait- 
ing to be admitted as states. They are Washington, Da- 
kota, Montana, and New Mexico. 

The omission of a comma in the tariff act of 1872 entailed 
upon the government a loss of about $200,000. 

Out of upwards‘of 16,000,000 of Spaniards, only 4,000,000 
can read and write, and 500,000 more can read only. 
Senator Jones, of Florida, declares that the southern 
people have abandoned the idea of the right of secession 
forever, and that since they have been left to regulate their 
own affairs, peace, contentment, and prosperity have fol- 
lowed. 

The great pyramid has 85,000,000 cubic feet, the great 
wall of China 6,350,000,000 cubic feet. An engineer in 
Seward’s party there some years ago gave it as his opinion 
that the cost of this wall, figuring labor at the same rate, 
would more than equal that of all the 100,000 miles of rail- 
road in the United States. 

The inhabitants of the Andaman Islands are the smallest 
race of people in the world. The average height of a full- 
grown Andaman is four feet five inches, and few weigh 
over seventy-six pounds. They are marvelously swift of 
foot, and, as they smear themselves over with a mixture of 
oil and red ocher, present a very strange appearance. Their 
skill in throwing the spear and in using the bow is only 
equaled by their readiness to attack strangers. 

The letter i has not always had its dot. It is not seen in 
the ancient MSS. written in Roman characters. The addi- 
tion of the dot dates from the adoption of Gothic characters. 
Two i’s could then be easily mistaken for a u, so they were 
distinguished by accents written from left to right, and 
this practice extended toi’s which occurred alone. The 
accents were diminished to dots as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

The passage of the Suez canal is ordinarily made in 
thirty six or forty hours, but vessels with the electric light 
apparatus can go through in sixteen hours. 

The interior of the Washington monument is lighted by 
the incandescent light of the U. S. Lighting Company. 

A company of Italian capitalists has undertaken to light 
Rome by electricity. The plant of the company will be 
operated by water-power furnished by turbine wheels in 
the Tivoli waterfalls. 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Supt. W. W. Cottingham, of Easton, Pa., has recently cele- 
brated the completion of a third of a century of continuous ser- 
vice, On the occasion the streets of his city were decorated with 
flags and bunting, and a parade, with Postmaster James as the 
marshal, was formed. There were 2,300 school children in line. 
After marching through the principal streets they massed in 
Lafayette Hall, where over 3,000 people witnessed the presenta- 
tion of an album to Mr. Cottingham, containing the names of 
5,000 alumni and scholars of the schools, together with auto- 
graphs of allthe celebrated Americans of the time, including 
President Cleveland's and James G. Blaine’s. In the evening 
there was a concert in the Opera House. Mr. Cottingham is the 
oldest public school superintendent in continued service in the 
country. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Seymour has been elected president of 
Griswold College, Davenport, Towa. He is an alumnus of Trinity 
College, Hartford, and has for many years been rector of St, 
John’s Church, Dubuque. 


Senator Stanford is having his great ranch searched for build- 
ing stone for his projected university. He hopes to have seven 
buildings put up this year. ‘They will be Moorish in design. 
Seven other buildings will be erected as fast as they are needed, 
“Tam,” he says, “exceedingly anxious to have the work pro- 
ceed rapidly and without delay, for I want to see the fruit of my 
labors while I live. I am founding this university in the hope 
and belief that boys and girls can be educated into men and 
women, prepared and willing to grapple successfully with the 
practicalities of life, and thus prove a blessing to themselves end 
the world.”’ 

F. H. R. Carey, the Harvard student, who gave $25,000 to aid in 
building the new swimming bath at the Harvard gymnasium, 
was graduated at Harvard two yearsago. Mr. Carey is a grand- 
son of John Jacob Astor. 

Agassiz revolutionized American science, soon after he came to 
this country, by a few words spoken during a discussion over 
Dr. Hitchcock's book on, “ Bird Tracks,” at a scientific club. He 
said: *“* The defect in theese book is that it is deescreepteeve, and 
pot comparateeve.”’ That sentence marked a crisis in American 
scientific progress. 

Prof. Brown-Sequard said, in une of his lectures, that death by 
throat-cutting is painless from the moment the skin of the neck 
is severed, and that the severing of the larynx produces complete 
aneethesia. 

The Amherst Alumni Association has taken steps to endow a 
professorship in that college, in honor of Henry Ward Beecher 
who was graduated in the classof '34. The sum necessary for 
the purpose is $60,000. Over $20,000 has already been practically 
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Miss Catherine Wolfe, the philanthropic millionaire who died 
in New York recently, it will be remembered, sent out the ex- 
ploring expedition to Babylonia in 1884, under the direction of 
Dr, Wm. Hayes Ward. Her collection of works of art is one of 
the finest in the country. 

Profs. Farnham, Hadley, and Ripley of Yale, will sail for 
Europe the latter part of June. They wi'l take a walking trip 
through Switzerland. 

Over $42,000 has been subscribed for the proposed Art Schcol 
at Princeton. Plans for the museum, designed by A. Page Brown, 
bave been accepted, and the work of erection will be commenced 
at once. 


Prof. C. Richardson of Dartmouth College, will, by request, re- 
ceive and torward to Augusta, Ga., any funds which may be sent 
to him to aid in the erection of a monument to Paul H. Hayne, 
the poet. 


Secretary Bayard says, that our diplomatic and consular service 
is not what it ought to be, because we have no trained diploma- 
tists—no schoc] of diplomacy. 

Mrs. Cleveland is a member of the Albany Indian Association. 

The Emperor of Germany received 1,684 telegrams of congratu- 
lation on the occasion of his last birthday,—1,583 from Europe, 23 
from Asia, 92 from America, 10 from Africa, and 6 from 
Australia. 

Mr. Bancroft, the historian, received marked attention during 
his recent visit to Nashville. While there he visited Vanderbilt 
university. 

Canadian publishers want to be put on the same footing as 
American publishers, in regard to the reprinting of British copy- 
right works, 














THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The trial of Jacob Sharp on the charge of bribing New York 
aldermen will begin May 41. 


An uprising is reported of Sioux Indians against settlers in 
Dakota. 


Gen. Sherman wil) attend the dedication of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment at New Haven, on June 17. 


The application for an injunction, restraining the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad company from building a bridge over the 
Arthur Ki'l from New Jersey to Staten Island has been denied. 


Two hundred masked men assembled at Antwerp, Ohio, April 
26, and blew up the banks of an obnoxious reservoir with dyna- 
mite. Militia were sent there from Toledo, 


The anniversary of the birth of Gen. Grant was observed April 
27, by Republican clubs in New York, Pittsburg, Hartford, and 
other cities. 


Thomas A. Edicon and a party of friends fe)l into the water at 
Kissimmee Springs, Fla., April 28, and narrowly escaped drown- 
ing. The accident was caused by the collapse of a pier. 


Capt. Scott, the chief fishery officer of the Dominion, is busily 
preparing his cruisers for still more vigorous operations against 
American fishermen. 


A despatch from Cooktown, Australia, announces that the 
steamer “ Benton,” of Singapore. was recently sunk in a collision 
with a bark off the island of Formosa, and that 150 persons were 
drowned. No Europeans were lost. 


A hurricane swept over the northeast coast of Australia, April 
22. Forty pearl-fishing boats were lost, and 550 persons perished. 


Odd Fellows was celebrated at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, April 28. 

Dr. W. T. Northup, a prominent prohibitionist, was murdered 
in Portsmouth, Ohio, April 28, by a saloon-keeper and his friends. 

In an artiele just published in the London Catholic Tablet, Car- 
dinal Manning endorses the position lately taken by Cardinal 
Gibbons favoring the Knights of Labor. 

The board of pardous of Pennsylvania has pardoned Michael 
O’Brien and Christopher Donnelly, of Schuylkill county, the last 
of the “ Molly Maguires.” 

The British steamer “Ben Hope,” bound from New York to 
Vera Cruz, was burned, April 29, about fifty miles southeast of 
the mouth of the Savannah river. 

The anti-poverty society headed by Henry George and Dr. 
Edward McGlynn, has decided to held religious services on Sun- 
day mornings in some hall in New York. 

A mob of about 500 men attempted to take the assailant of a 
young girl from the jail in Louisville, April 29, for the purpose 
of lynching him. The militia was ordered out to quell the dis- 
turbance. 

A bill has been introduced in the Michigan legislature provid- 
ing a tax of $500 for manufacturing, selling, or keeping for sale 
spirituous or malt liquors, with a bond of from $3,000 to $6,000. 

The portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne, painted by Emanuel 
Leutze in Washington in 1862, was sold at Ortigies’ art gallery in 
New York recently for $110, 

All the leading interests of New Orleans have appointed com- 
mittees to appear before the interstate commissioners, and de- 
mand the enforcement of the interstate commerce bill. 

A movement, headed by Henry Irving, is on foot in London 
for the establishment of a Shakespearean library at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

The New York City banks, after fighting the government for 
some time, have paid their taxes, amounting to about $3,000,000, 

A large part of the city of Montreal bas been flooded by the 
rise of the St. Lawrence river. The damage is very great. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Johann Ludwig 
Uhland, the poet, was appropriately celebrated, April 26, in 
New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





FRANCE. 

The Catholics of France are solving the educational question in 
their own way. The government withdrew from the theological 
faculties of the Catholic Church all financial aid, and the latter 
thereupon at once began to establish universities of their own, 
over which they could have absolute control. In the last ten 
years no less than five such schools have been organized, and all 
are in good working order. They are situated at Paris, Lille, 
Toulouse, Lyons, and Angers. The Protestant faculties are still 
supported by the state, but it is every year becoming more diffi- 
cult to persuade the government to grant the meager pittance. 
The stipends formerly paid to the theological students the state 
has refused to pay,and collections are now regularly taken in 
the churches in order to raise this money. This has been very 
successful, especially in the Keformed Church, and there it is 
very necessary that it should be so. There are fifty-three Re- 
formed parishes vacant in the Reformed Church of France, some 
of them having been so for eight or ten years. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. C. F. Merrill took charge of the first district graded schools, 
at Willimantic, four yearsago. At that time all the schools were 
using the old methods, and there was no well equipped or high 
school grade. To-day new education is found in every room; 
instead of eight teachers there are ten, and there is need of 
another ; the library has been increased from fifty books to eight 
hundred; a love for good, wholesome literature has been 
developed to a considerable degree among the pupils of ail 
grades, and the high school has acquired a good rank, its gradu- 
ates being reccived upon certifica'e by some colleges. 

A cursory glance at the work showed, in the primary rooms all 
the kindergurten gifts in use, and over fifty kinds of occupation 
work. Home-made charts in reading, number, and geography 
work abound; all the latest in the educational papers are tested, 
and the good carefully used. Original ideas prevail and nearly 
every room bas some original device of the principal. His charts 
in fractions are entirely ¢cifferert from anything we have ever 
seen. We have been promised an account of them for the Jour- 
NAL 

Store work in all the intermediate grades is another feature of 
the number work. The pupils actually measure and weigh com- 
modities, and handle money. This idea is extended to practice in 
making bills and doing wholesale work in the grammar rooms. 

Especially fine is the language and geography work, the inves- 
tigation work of the pupil in the latter department being mcst 
excellent. In connection with this work, a collection of over 
4,000 pictures and their descriptions is used, while each room has 
a collection of textile fabrics, minerals, leaves and seeds, made 
by the pupils and used in the observation work. 

During these four years over 2,500 visitors have been enrolled. 
The success is largely due to the teachers’ meetings teld 
weekly, at which all the latest facts are di-cussed. Twenty 
eight educational papers are taken by the corps of teachers. 

The science work in the higb school has been outlined partially 
in the JOURNAL, and still further accounts are to appear. 

An audience of about three thousand attended the graduation- 
exercises of the Hillhouse high school. 

A change has taken place in the principalship of the high 


‘school, T. W. T. Curtis retiring, and J. D. Whitmore, formerly 


vice-principal, succeeding him. One new teacter is added to the 

The 

incoming class will number about two hundred and forty. 
Superintendent 8. T. Dutton received a unanimous re-election 


‘to the office he has now held for six years. 
The sixty-eighth anniversary of the founding of the order of 


Prof. F. R. Hovey, of the Yale scientific schoo), and Miss Ircne 
Weir, who has had charge of the drawing, at Poughkeepsie, have 
been appointed instructors of drawing in the New Haven schools. 

New Haven. State Correspondent. A. B, FIFIELD. 


DELAWARE. 


The teachers and friends of education are elated over the recent 
act of the legislature, which bas given us a superintendent for 
‘each county. The superintendents are quite young, but we 
hear from the towns where they bave taught, that they are prac- 
tical teachers, so the appointees should have the concurrence of 
all Delaware teachers. 

Ex-Supts. Williams and Carpenter have the respect and kind 
wishes of all teachers, for they have improved the schools in 
many respects, New and beautiful houses have been erected, 
not only in towns but in remote districts. 

We are in need of a training school for teachers. It will come 
shortly; the people are aroused, inquiring into the education of 
to-day. 

Many districts have more money than expended. 

The colored children have many schoo’s; some are pay schools. 
The state gives them a certain stipend annually. 

Farmington. Correspondent. Emma V. NEWNOM. 


ILLINOIS. 


The teachers of the Central Illinois Association pronounced the 
meeting, recently held at Danville, one of the most delightful and 
profitable ever held by the association. In the resolutions that 
‘were adopted, the most progressive movements were endorsed, or 
recommended. The pstncer vente is an extract: 


Resolved, That we heartily rse the recent action of the 
my i. ‘3 a rs i five thousand dollars for the 
state exhi Oo, and urge it asa yay 4 duty that 
each a pe. to himself as a member of the profession, and 
to his pee 4 me one of ley = ay tatives, to do the best he can 
in ppowss Chicago, neat July. ly, som: of what he is doing 
in his work. 

That we feel the need of keeping constantly before 
our law-makers the great demand of the time for more normal 
schools, that our state may not be found wanting in oppostunt- 
es a higher professional culture, in the science and art of edu- 


That it is the bo 


oa ovived, of all teachers to be thoroughly 
informed as to at 


the needs ———- to be constantly ia 
aaa pag A their representatives in the ate, 


to them definitely any n 
revisicn of the 
Resol That at the past three i on deed demon- 





Two great enemies—Hood’s Sarsaparilla and impure blood. 
The latter is utterly defeated by the peculiar medicine, - 


strated the t utility of our annual county institutes as potent 
educa forces for oes of our teachers, and that 
| we cational for ; in these sessions more attention be 
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That we oe ome work of the 


ding circle, 
tending to create a profession of teaching, and Log we pledge 


ourselves to its hearty support in the future, well in 


that it helps us to higher thought, and greater usefulness in 
our werk. Respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD BANGS, Fairbury, 
JULIA KENNEDY, Normal, 
JOHN T. BOWLER, Decatur, 


IOWA. 

The Shelby county teachers’ association, was held April 29 and 
30, at Harlan. Hon. John W. Akers, state superintendent of 
public instruction, delivered an able address. ‘The topics dis. 
cussed were: “The Country Schools—What has the People a 
Right to Expect?” “* Methods of Teaching Advanced Reading,” 
“ Qualifications Necessary on the Part of the Teachers,” “ Public 
Tuterest in Our Schools”—W. J. Wicks; “‘How to Read and 
What to Read”—A. W. Clancy. Des Moines; “ Moral Teaching in 
Our Schools,” * General Work in the School-Room,”’ * The Patron 
and the School,” * Mistakes in Primary Teaching.” 


t Committee. 


KANSAS. 

The writer bad a very pleasant visit of a day or two in the 
Harper schools, meeting many of his former pupils, three of 
whom are in charge of departmects. The schools are under the 
able management of Supt. A. Gridley, Jr., who for five years so 
successfully conducted the Winfield schools. A profitable visit 
was also made to the Harper Normal school, which considering 
its age isina flourishing condition. Prof. Ball, the president, is 
a man of energy and will place the enterprise on the high road to 
success, if hard work and devotion to the best interests of the 
school will do it. 

The Wellington school library consists of some three or four 
hundred well chosen volumes, and isin constant use. Additions 
are constantly being made thereto. 

The Yates Center schools have just added some eighty volumes 
to their library. The money was raised by the efforts of one of 
the pupils, and was made up by private subscriptions. — 

The Indian schoo] at Lawrence is proving a great success. Its 
importance as a factor in civilizing the Indians cannot be over- 
estimated. The Indians are brought under the best of Christian 
influences, and taught to work; both sexes are educated in the 
same classes, and a brighter set of pupils than the writer found 
there when visiting it two years since, would be hard to find in 
any school in the land. Some fifty or more Indian youths have 
been baptized and received into the various churches of Law- 
rence, during the past winter. 

Ex-Goy. Robinson is now superintendent of the school, which 
numbers between three and five hundred pupils. 

Yates Center. State Correspondent. E. L. COwDRICK. 


LOUISIANA. 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana educational association, 
washeld at Mansfield, May 6 and 7. 

State Supt. Warren Easton announces tbat he is able, through 
the liberality of the Peabody trustees, and the wisdom of the 
last general assembly, to hold twelve teachers’ institutes during 
the months of May and June, to be conducted by Dr. Edward 
E. Sheib, assisted by Prof. A. L. Smith and Misses Rousseau, 
Washington, Oswalt, Wamsley, and Phillips. 

For the present year, the following places, accessible to a large 
number of teachers, have been selected : 

Beginning May 2, Mansfield, parish of De Soto; Many, Parish 
of Sabine ; beginning May 9, Rustin, parish of Lincoln; Lafayette, 
parish of Lafayette; beginning May 16, Bastrop, parish of More- 
house; Lake Charles, parish of Calcasieu; beginning May 23, 
Clinton, parish of East Feliciana; New Iberia, parish of Iberia; 
beginning May 30, Amite City, parish of Tangipahva; Houma, 
parish of Terrebonne; beginning June 6, Donaldsonville, parish 
of Ascension. 

All of the instructors of the institutes appointed for May and 
June, are members of the faculty of the Louisiana state normal 
school, which, during the two years of its existence, has become 
the center of the public school system of the state. The school 
is assuming an independence and an individuality which 
promises, within a short time, to make it a prominent institution 
of the South. Its president spent five years with such men as 
the late Prof, Stoy, of Jena, and Ziller, of Leipsic. He is a fol- 
lower of the Harbart school. Psychology is made the basis of all 
work in the normal department. No one who is not familiar with 
the wants of our state can form any definite notion of the vast 
amount of gcod which must come from a school of this kind, 
under the direction of an independent, self-reliant, and carefully 
prepared principal. 

The term closed April 27. Last year there were three graduates. 
This year there are eleven, and in all probability each succeed- 
ing year will show a largely increased graduating class. 

Liberal appropriation made by the last general assembly, to- 
gether with the assistance afforded by the trustees of the Pea- 
body educational society, secures to the school the necessary 
means for its further growth. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Middlesex county 
teachers’ association, was held in Boston, April 29. A very 
excellent program was arranged. 

Entr xaminatic us to the Institute of Technology, Bcston, 
will be held at the Rogers Building, 187 Boylston Street, Boston, 
June 2and 3. A second series, for those unable to be present in 
June, will be held on September 20 and 21. The examinations 
will begin at 9 A. M., and attendance on both days of one month 
or the other will be required. For the convenience of applicants 
outside New England, and through the courtesy of the gentle- 
men named, entr inations will be held on June 2 and 3, 
in several cities throughout the United States. 

One at New York will be in charge of Prof. L. M. Norton, 
of the Faculty of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. Address, until June 1, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 








MINNESOTA. 

A very interesting and highly instructive institute was Te 
cently held at Pelican Rapids. The instructors were Prof. C. 
W. G. Hyde, of St. Cloud normal school, and Mrs. E. K. Jacques, 
formerly of the same place, but now of Crystal, Minn. The em, 
follment numbered about eighty-five, and though the schodl- 
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nouse was ill adapted to such a large mumber, everybody was 
made comfortable. We will, no doubt, be better prepared for 
any such meeting, should we again be favored with one, as the 
consideration of building a new four-room building is now going 
op. On the whole a most profitable week was spent, and every 
one who attended speaks highly of this institute. M. C. W. 


NEBRASKA. 


The state teachers’ association, recently held at Lincoln, was a 
success in every sense of the word. The papers, discussions, and 
addresses, were all practical, and calculated to instill fresh vigor 
jnto the hearts and minds of Nebraska teachers. 

Dr. and Mrs. Randall gave a very successful entertainment at 
the close of the last term of school, and the doctor has been per- 
suaded to stay another year in Millard, where he has labored so 
faithfully and efficiently for several years. 

The Douglass county teachers’ association will meet Saturday 
May 28, at the rooms of County Supt. Bruner, in Omaha. 





A. E. L. 
NEW YORK. 
Institutes will be held as follows: 
DATE. Counry. INSTRUCTORS. 
* 9, 2d dist. St. Lawrence. Dr. J. H. French. 
“ 9, Essex. Prof. H. R. Sanford. 
* 9 2d dist. Oswego. Prof. C. T. Baraes, 


Prof. 8. H. Albro. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Prof. Emmons of Washington hus been elected to take charge 
of the Asbury school, for the balance of the year only, salary 


$1,600 per annum. A. B. Corliss resigned that position, because he 
was offered a better scho 1 at Daretown N. J., which he accepted. 


It is near Elmer where he formerly taught. Asbury school is one 
of the best in Warren Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In 1883 Hon. David M. Weston, a wealthy inventor of B »..ton, 
and native of Antrim, offered the townof Antrim $10,000 to 
start a permanent fund tor an academy in the town. 


The legality of raising movey by taxation for such a purpose 


and giving a perpetual lease without rent began to be questioned. 
A test case was made, and the authorities of the town carried it 


tothe law term of the court t» decide its c.nstitutionality. It 
has been recently decided that if Mr. Weston would deed the 


land to the town it would remove all legal objections. It is earn- 
estly desired that further action be taken by the town at its 
annual March meeting to secure so beneficial an offer for the 
future good of the town. 


In addition to the above he purchased ten acres of land near the 
center of the town ata cost of $1,000 and offered it to the townas 


asite for the academy, upon condition that the town raise and 


pay to the trustees $5,000, or erect a suitable set of buildings for 
the academy, and give to the trustees a perpetual lease of the 


same without rent, with a further conditioa that individuals 
raise by subscription a further sum of not less than $5,000 to be 
paid to the trustees toward the permanent fund for the academy. 
Since the above offer was made to the town Mr. Weston has given 
$120,000 for similar causes in Massachues: tts. 

Concord. State Correspondent. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The spring term of Millerstown normal academy, Barnhart's 
Mills, opened April 18. The school has six departments, primary, 
intermediate, advanced, normal, literary, and commercial. It is 
under the principalship of 8S. W. McGarrah. 

Prof. A. J, Davis has resigned his position as statistical clerk of 
the department of public instruction. and Hon. A. D. Glenn, 
lately a member of the legislature, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Glenn was formerly superintendent of Armstrong 
county. 

The county, city, and borough superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania were elected on Tuesday, May 3. 

William Bucknell of Philadelphia, has given $50,000 to Buck- 
nell University, at Lewisburg. This makes $142,000 given to this 
institution by Mr. Bucknell, within four years. 

The board of education of Easton, propose to present to Supt. 
Cottingham an album, containing the autograph of each pupil 
who has attended the public schools of Easton under his super- 
intendency. It will contain the names of grandmothers, and of 
children s9 young they can scarcely write their namcs. The 
board takes this method of commemorating the thirty-third anni- 
versary of his incumbeucy. 

Osceola Mills, State Correspondent. Jas. J, H. HAMILTON, 


TENNESSEE. 


Dr. Eben 8. Stearns, well known as chancellor of the University 
of Nashville, and president of the state normal college died re- 
cently. Eben 8. Stearns was a native of Bedford, Mass., and the 
sn of a minister. The deceased was educated at Harvard, and 
at once entered upon his life-long career as an instructor. He 
first taught at Newburyport, Mass., then at Portland, Me. He 
then became the head of a normal school established at West 
Newton, Mass. This was the first institution of its kind in Amer- 
ica. So Dr. Stearns was one of the fathers of normal training. 
While he was connected with the school it was removed to Farm- 
mingham, Mass., where it is still located. Dr. Stearns left this 
Dlece to take charge of the female academy at Albany. N. Y., 
aad afterwards conducted a similar academy at Exeter. N. H. 
What he has acc »mplished in connection with the state college of 
Tennessee, is familiar to all. Starting with thirteen matriculates 
Dee, 1, 1875, the state normal college has graduated nearly or 
quite 500 teachers, who have gone into every southern state. Dr. 
Stearns’ whole being was wrapped up in its future, and he fondly 
Loped to see in the distribution of the Peabody fund a few years 
hence the greater part come to the normal college, when it could 
Yetransformed into the greatest university, not merely of the 
South, but in the land, 

















WISCONSIN, 


An unfortunate occurrence, which created much sensation and 
‘ousiderable bad feeling in the immediate neighborhood, and 





elicits much interest and discussion throughout the state and 
elsewhere, took place in a district school of the town of Milwau- 
kee, April 14. Henry Saengbusch, a boy 14 years old, died whiie 
undergoing punishment by his teacher, George Werner. The 
punishment was applied on the hands with an ordinary rule. It 
is said that the teacher had previously shaken the boy. No out- 
ward signs of violence were found on the body, but a post mor- 
tem examination revealed a dislocation of the neck. The testi- 
mony given before the coroner's jury was conflicting as to the 
teacher’s treatment of the child, but the verdict of that body 
charges the teacher with causing the fatal result. Mr. Werner 
can give no satisfactory explanation that will exonerate him from 
all blame, but he insists that he did not cause the boy’s death, 
yet admits that the punishment may have been the occasion of it. 
He will be held for trial onacharge of murder at the May session 
of the court. The circumstance is very deploring and is a cruel 
blow to the parents, but the fiendish desire for revenge which 
manifested itself in threats to hynch the teacher by a number of 
tae patrons of the school, is severely denounced by the press of 
the state, and by the public generally; and the teacher, who bears 
a good reputation and against whom no malicious intent has 
been proved, is entitled to some sympathy. Discussions of pun- 
ishment in schools are the order of the day throughout the state. 

Three large bodies of teachers will meet in Milwaukee this 
summer. The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will convene 
July 5, and the German-American National Association, and the 
Business Educators of America wil also hold their sessions at the 
same place and during the same month. 


St. Francis. State Correspondent. E, A. BELDA. 


VERMONT. 

An interesting program was laid down for the Windsor county 
institute, held at Hartford, May 4,5, and6. Prominent teach- 
ers contributed to the exercises. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Nicholas Murray Butler, Pb.D., of Columbia Colleg~, delivered 
a lecture before the Industrial Education Association, April 22, 
on the * Reiation of Psychology to Education.” Like all of Dr. 
Butler's lectures on psychology, it was clear, forcible, and fin- 
ished. From beginning to end, every sentence seemed freighted 
with valuable thought, and at the close teachers could hardly 
fail to be impressed with the importance of psychology in their 
work. “ Psychology.” said the speaker, “ bears the same rela- 
tion to pedagogy that the root bears to the tree, or the pedestal 
to the statue.” : 

In speaking of the effect of a'l training, he said, “* Education 
deals with mind, and mind only. Training tLe eye, the ear, the 
touch, is training of the mind, The eye cannot see, the ear can- 
not hear; itis the mind that acts, and is benefitted by its actiy- 
ity. What right have we to say one form of training is more 
dignified than arother? One cannot becume the other, but each 
can do the work perfectly in its own sphere, humble though it be. 

“ From psychology we learn that no two mindsare alike. Wnat 
folly to say that the same’method must apply to all. Methuds 
we must have, but they must be based on psychological laws; 
they must be variable to suit the different cases ; and these must 
be set aside entirely, if necessary, in order to subserve some 
higher end. 

“One of the most important mental faculties to be trained is 
attention. A child whose attention h~s not been trained cannot 
be reached by any course of study. Control of attention is 
acquired gradually, and it is seldom perfect. Instruct in such a 
way as will arouse an interest that will continue active through- 
out life. 

“Every form of painstaking work strengthens the mind. 
Every minute spent in translating a difficult passage from 
Homer, or in working a difficult problem in mathematics has its 
beneficial influence. 

“The aim of all education is, first, direct—that man must be 
developed as an end in itself; second, indirect—that sound judg- 
ment, proper feeling, right action may be attained.” 

It was announced at the opening of the lecture that Dr. Butler 
had recently been clected president of the Industria! Education 
Association. The association is doinga good work not only in 
disseminating ideas on manual traiving, but in elevating the 
standard of education generally. It could not have made a bet- 
ter choice in its selection of president, and its many friends are 
now confidently 1 ». king furward to a prosperous career, 





The class of ‘81, Culumbia College Schcol of Mines, gave a 
dinner at the Hotel Brunswick on Thursiay evening, April 14. 





Mr. Edmund Wetmore, Presicent of the Harvard Club of New 
York, gave a reception at his residence, 843 Lexington avenue, 
on Wednesday evening, April 13, in honor of Rey. Dr. Andrew 
Peabody of Harvard College. 





Miss Sadie W, Keller, who wasa teacher for ten years in the 
Institution for Deaf Mutes, was honored by a visit from a large 
pumber of graduates and others at her home recently. 





In the Law School Building of Columbia College, Thursday 
evening, April 21, the Philolexian, the Peithologian, und Barnard 
literary societies held a joint debate on a resolution: “The 
country owes more to Alexander Hamilton than to Thomas 
Jefferson.” The debate was attended by a large audience of 
ladies and gentiemen, and ended in a unanimous verdict in favor 
of the supporters of Thomas Jefferson. 





The Board of Education, last week, approved the rental of 
Grammar School No. 29, in Greenwich Street, for three years at 
$2,400 a year. The building is owned by the city, but the land 
belongs to Trinity Church corporation. 


" The last monthly meeting of the season of the ““ Women's Con- 
ference of the City of New York,” was held at No. 9 University 
Piace, April 25. Subject for discussion: “ The Department of 
Public Charities and Correction of the City of New York.” 
Speakers: Mrs. C. R. Lowell, of the state board of charities; 
Miss Butler, of the state charities aid assoviation, 





LETTERS. 


A REPLY TO PLopDER.—I should like space in your col- 
ums for a reply to Plodder. My advice to her is to seek 
a transfer. There are schools wherein wings are spread 
and fledgelings grow strong. It may be bard for Plodder 
to get into one of them, for she is hardly likely to show 
herself able while working at a mechanism, of which she 
cannot honestly approve. But let her make her views, her 
grievances, and her ambitions known. She will in time 
find sympathy and help. 

As regards the counting drill she complains of, I remem- 
ber very clearly the mental processes that accompanied 
that “‘ method of teachivg ”’ (?) when it was practiced upon 
myself. At first I made strenuous efforts to step across 
the interval from one to the next in the series of numbers 
we were repeating. I think most of the children made no 
effort of the kind. As for me, I might as well have tried 
to step across the Hudson. Next I closed the intellectual 
eye and made a series of blind leaps. Sometimes I struck 
the landing place and sometimes I didn’t. Discouraged by 
many failures, I gradually ceased all effort and allowed 
myself to float upon the sing-song with better success, 
so far as the requirements of the day were concerned. To 
this stultifying training may be attributed much of the 
dearth of thought-power found among many students in the 
higher grades. 

As to phonics, let me quote the Popular Science 
Monthly on the ordinary consequence of teaching English 
spelling, with all its irregularities and incongruities, to the 
young child: 

“Here is a chief source of the incapacity for thinking 
which the academy and college students bring into the 
science of laboratories. This irrational process, taken up 
when the child enters school, occupying a large share of 
his time, and continued for six or eight years, has a power- 
ful influence in shaping his plastic mind. When, at last, 
he is allowed to take up the study of nature, at the wrong 
end of his school course, what wonder that he sits with 
folded hands, waiting to be told facts to be committed to 
memory, that he cannot realize what a law is, and does 
not know how to use his reason in obtaining knowledge.” 

A thorough teaching of phonics takes from English 
spelling its harmful influence upon the growth of the logi- 
cal facuities, by showing the incongruities in our spelling 
as such, and indicating the limits within which dependence 
may be placed upon letters as representing sounds. Ifa 
new word is placed before a well-taught class, its silent 
letters cancelled, and the sounds of the others indicated 
by the appropriate marks, there is no bewilderment, no 
stumbling. The word is promptly pronounced, and prac- 
tice in writing it incorporates the silent letters as surely as 
the old methods did, and with less injury to the mental 
growth of the pupils. E. E, KENYON, 





EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY.—Your neat little catalogue, 
“Helps for Teachers,” just received and examined. It 
meets a long-felt need, and I am sure you will have the 
hearty thanks of many teachers as a reward for the time 
and trouble you must have taken with it. It will be a 
great help for me in selecting the books for an educa- 
tional library, that I am trying to build for myself, very 
slowly, one book at a time, out of the small salary of a 
country school teacher. ' 





No Contract.—The teachers here are engaged and do 
their allotted work, with no contract or paper of any kind 
between them and the school board. Last year the board 
eraw fit to close the schools two months before the end of 
the session, and all the teachers were unexpectedly thrown 
out of work, to their very great inconvenience. There has 
been some rumor of a shortened session this year. Now 
do you not think that the board ought to manage better 
than that? Don’t you think that a little business calcula- 
tion at the beginning of the year, (school year), would en- 
able it to know how long it could carry on the school, and 
so seve us teachers from apprehensions or miscalcula- 
tions ? 

Don’t you think we should be given contracts? Would 
net that be more just and business-like ? Our principal is 
given a contract; have we no right to —! There are 
fourteen teachers here. Couldn’t they—acting in concert 
—obtain contracts for their protection and comfort of 
mind ? A TEACHER, 

Vicksburg, Miss. 


If you are thrown out of your positions,—if the board re- 
fuses to pay you, you can blame no one but yourselves, 
No person should enter upon teaching without a contract. 
If the board refuses to make a contract, teachers 
should without exception refuse to teach ; otherwise they 
are at the mercy of the board, teaching simply by the day 
or the hour, as their arbitrary lordships may dictate. A 
board of educatior that refuses its under teachers a con- 
tract, that is not able to tell at the beginning of the year 
the length of term for which it can hire teachers, must be 
conducting business on very loose principles indeed. You 
say you are fourteen strong in Vicksburg. Demand a con- 
tract as a body. If refused, obtain positions elsewhere. A 
written application to the board, stating length of term 
and salary by the teacher, and a written acceptance by the 
board, is all that is necessary; and we are surprised to learn 
of a body of men, dignified by the name of school board, 





that does not deem such a transaction necessar . 
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May 7, 1887. 





ie acquainted with this im: it docu- 
ment, a book of this kind will be of great value. As aids 
to the study, Professor Childs has included a long list of 
refer , and nearly two hundred questions, which will 





NEW BOOKS. 


MIND CIRCLE SERIES. No.1. Minp StTupIEs FoR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. By Jerome Allen, Ph.D. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton Place. 128 pp. 80 
cents, 


This is the first volume of small books, on important 
educational subjects, for the Reading Circle Library. 
Its topics are discussed in such a manner as to be es- 
pecially useful to those who are commencing the study 
of mind science. A glance at some of the topics will 
show how applicable the subjects are to those who are 
desirous of knowing something concerning the science 
of education: How to Study the Mind,—How the Mind 
Grows,—Mind Incentives,—Temperaments,—The Train- 
ing of the Senses,—Attention,—Abstraction,—Method 
of Training Abstraction,—The Will,—The Memory,— 
The Sensibilities—The Imagination, etc. A knowledge 
of these subjects is directly helpful to the working 
teacher. The subjects are treated in a simple style, and 
full of practical illustrations. Mind science is usually 
considered dry ; but this book is interesting, lucid, and 
attractive. 

The Reading Circle Series, of which this is the first 
number, will be bound in handsome card board cover 
of special design. Their cost will be small, but no vol 
ume will he cheap, except in price. To thousands of 
teachers who have not time to read larger works on 
education, this series will be especially serviceable 
They can be carried easily, and read during spare min- 
utes, which otherwise might run to waste. 


Worth WinninG. A Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cam- 
eron. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 319 
pp. 50 cents. 

The Honorable Harold Darrington’s son Harold was a 
young English lord, surrounded by debts, and, as usual 
in those cases, expected his father to pay them. His 
father proposed he should marry a young heiress, and 
so help himself out of his debts. He is already engaged, 
clandestinely, to a farmer’s daughter, a beautiful girl, 
though willful and spiteful. To show how this young 
lord falls in love with the heiress, who does not at first 
fall in love with him, and how the farmer’s daughter 
makes a great deal of trouble for all parties, herself in- 
cluded, has been the design of Mrs. Cameron; and 
through the entire story, in which a number of charac- 
ters are introduced, the interest is increased as the 
story proceeds. No one commencing to read the book 
will be apt to lay it down, permanently, until every 
word is read. There is a good deal of spice and wit 
found all through it, from first to last. 


Wee Wirir, A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 421 pp. 
50 cents. 


Although the title of this book may seem to be 
rather trivial, the plot and story, or rather plots and 
stories, for there are several, all apparently separate, 
are good, well arranged, and told in an interesting 
manner. The scenes are purely English, and the char- 
acters, of which there are a variety, are life-like and 
real. The story, however, is emphatically a sad one,— 
no one has a good time, marries as he wishes to (at 
first), or does what he most desires. For some reason 
the best-laid plans and wishesare thwarted, and through 
misunderstandings, people are miserable generally. But 
the book is well written, and will become as popular 
with lovers of light reading as have others by the same 
author. ‘Not Like Other Giris” was an excellent 
story, and this one will be received with pleasure for 
the author’s sake, and read with interest. 


ENGLISH AS SHE Is TAUGHT. Genuine Answers to Ex- 
amination Questions in our Public Schools, Collected 
by Caroline B. Le Row. Cassell & Co., Limited, 739 
and 741 Broadway, New York. 109 pp. Boards, 
flexible, new style, 50 cents. 

Mark Twain says this book is ‘‘ a darling literary cu- 
riosity,”—and there can be no doubt about the fact of 
its being one of the most amusing books recently pub- 
lished,—but at the same time, as these answers are all 
literally true, there is as much cause for astonishment 
in itas mirth. If this collection is made up from an- 
swers to questions, given at regular school examina- 
tions, what have the teachers been doing in those 
schools? They enter into all subjects met in the school- 
room, etymology, grammar, mathematics, geography, 
metaphysics, astronomy, physiology, philosophy, and all 
the studies in acurriculum. 1t shows, however, great skill 
and patience, on the part of the compiler, in gathering to- 
gether such an array of humor and mirth-provoking 
sentences. Thus, while it amuses, it may also teach an 
important lesson to those who have the training of 
minds, which evidently imbibe one thing as easily as 
another. The matter of language or composition alone, 
as found in this book, contains food for a good deal of 
thought, and though the laughter may come first, the 
thoughts will come afterward. If the subject were not 
sO grave a one, it could hardly be more humorous, 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 
With Numerous Review Questions and References. By 
C. W. Childs. 51 pp. 

As the present year will be the Centennial anniversary 
of one of the most important events in American history 
—the making of the constitution in the United States,— 
Professor Childs, in the California State Normal School, 
San Jose, California, though’ it advisable and wise to pre- 
pare this manual, whose Object is to encourage a system- 
atic study of the constitution, and aid in the promotion of 
good citizenship. As this will bea good year for young 


ensure a pretty thorough knowledge of the subject when 
correctly answered. 


THE EUREKA COLLECTION OF RECITATIONS AND READ- 
Ines. No. 8. Compiled by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl. 
yd ee : J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose Street. 126 pp. 

cents. 


The compiler of this volume is well known as a very suc- 
cessful teacher of elocution, and author of several standard 
works on the subject. This collection will be found upon 
examination to consist of prose and poetry—serious, hu- 
morous, Meee comic, temperance, and patriotic. It 
is espec iy adapted for day and Sabbath tchools, adult 
and juvenile organizations, young people’s associations, 
reading clubs, temperance societies, and parlor entertain- 
ments, The entire demand for selections of prose or poetry 
—on almost any subject—seems to be met in this volume 
and all ans interested in providing entertainments should 
procure it. 


MORAL PuiLosopHy. A Series of Lectures. By Andrew 
P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, pub- 
lishers, No. 10 Milk street. 332 pp. 


Tn the preparation of these lectures, the author had three 
purposes in view. First, he designed to present with scien- 
tific accuracy, the fundamental principles of moral pbi- 
losophy. Secondly, he ba’ sought to show its inse ble 
alliance, at eve int, with religion, and especially with 
Christianity. Thirdly, the author has wished to illustrate 
the principles of ethical science, as they are developed in 
its own and in human history, as they are involved in ques- 
tions of recent interest, as they are applicable to the con- 
cerns of every-day life. There are twelve lectures, includ- 
ing Human Freedom, The Ground of Right, Utilitarianism 
and Expediency, Conscience, Virtue and the Vi-tues, Prin- 
ciples, Rules, and Habits, Ethics of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Christian Ethics, Moral Beauty, Hedonism, The Ethics of 
the Stoic School, ‘The Influence of Christian Ethics on 
Roman Law. Dr. Peabody, assuredly, stands foremost in 
the rank of American thinkers, and is looked up to as 
authority, even by those who do not agree with him on all 
—. in religious belief. He is a genial scholar, and his 
ectures are as broad and liberal as ye be, without 
—e to be precise in the definition of damental prin- 
ciples. 


THE MIRAGE OF PROMISE. By Harriett Pennawell Belt. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 354 pp. $1.25 


A book by the author of Marjorie Huntingdon will be 
hailed with pleasure, for in that my Ay moral atmosphere 
was so thoroughly good and pure, that it may be taken for 

ranted the author can furnish another book equally good. 
he “‘ Mirage of Promise’’ is not exactly a historical novel, 
though study and care have been eye to make it consist- 
ent in general tone with the period of time which it covers. 
The story opens during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, in one of the Middle states, and while the prin- 


cipal characters and incidents are not conformed to any” 


certain individuals of note, or to facts, the incidents of 
career in no case go beyond the limits of probability. This 
the Hedeonl aptts, pee sucking Sie quest chrecate npstast 
the er. y. was ng great s e ne 
the Democratic principle, and when the abolition of slavery 
was first brought forw: The entire story relating to 
those early struggles is well written, and every student of 
American history should read it. 


of Scandanavia and Russia. By 

Maturin M. Ballou. ton: Ticknor & Co. 370 pp. $1.50. 

The books of travel by Mr. Ballou have grown very 
popular, and are becoming eminently successful. The 
resent volume is based on studies made during a recent 
Spurney. In it he has described what he saw, in aclear and 
finished style. His journey north commenced Copen- 
hagen, and embr an_ extended trip through ay, 
back to Stockholm, and from thence to St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Novgorod, and the Polish provinces. His descrip- 
tions of Copenhagen are graphic, including antiquity of 
Copenhagen, descendents of the Vikings, Thorwaldsen’s 
remarkable museum, royal palaces, and a multitude of 
other equally interesting things. Mr. Ballou has the gift 
of description to a great degree, and the charm of his writ- 
ing is the ease with which he narrates, and the reader sees, 
with the author’s eyes, all those far away and picturesque 
places and scenes. His portrayal of Poland, its former 
condition, present state, try, ‘present political con- 
dition, ladies, and flanguage, are clear and fascinating, as 
is the entire volume. ese “Glimpses of Scandanavia 
and Russia” should occupy a place in every library, for 
their geographical and historical value, as well as for their 
literary merit. 


DvuE NorTH;; or, Glim 


REPORTS. 


ScHOOL REPORTS OF LOWELL, MAss. 1885. George H. 
Conley, Superintendent. 


The school committee of this thriving eastern = make 
one comparison that shows they are y alive to the edu- 
cational needs of the day. They say: ‘“‘To say that the 
old ideas and methods of education are as good as the later, 
is much like saying that the old wae ard the tal- 
low candle are as good as the modern railway and the 
electric light. We are confident that the modern method 
of learning things before learning names or words is an 
improvement upon the method in use in our youth.” 

hey are opposed to very much liberty of choice as to 
studies in the public schools, even to any considerable ex- 
tent in the m4 school, as the pupil is of too immature age 
to know what his needs or ibilities are. The commitee 
favor the —- ofa system. of manual training in the 
schools. Military drill forms one of the features of the in- 
struction in the high school. It is the belief of parents and 
pupils that the drill is a most healthful exercise, and 
should be sustained as such. The average number of pu- 
pils belonging to the schools during the year was 6, a 
slight excess over the largest number ever before reported. 
The schools are in a prosperous condition. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 1885-6. Hon. John W. Dick- 


inson, Secretary. 
The public schools of Massachusetts have made rapid 
advances since Horace Mann organized the state of 


education, a half cen ago; yet the system is not alto- 
gether perfect. The Old Bay State, however, is fully 





abreast of the times in regard to education, and new ideas 
easily find a lodgment there: The schools of 





state are doing excellent work, and the teachers who go 
forth from them into the schools are improving the char. 
acter of those institutions, and giving a and more 
wholesome tone to the intelligence and morality of the 
rising generation of the commonwealth. The normal art 
school is furnishing skilled teachers of pate i the 
common schools, and is also a ized promoter of ip. 
dustrial art. The law requiring the hing of physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effect of alco- 
holic drinks on the system, has now had a trial of about 
two years, and has proved a success. The innovation was 
qoansy welcomed by teachers, as they felt the need of it, 

here has been a general disposition on the part of schoo] 
committees and teachers to carry out the provisions of the 
law, according to its original pu and intent. 

The employment of children between the ages of ten and 
fourteen years, in manufacturing, mechanical, and mer. 
cantile establishments, unless they have attended schoo] 
twenty weeks during the twelve months preceding such 
employment, is \pounes by statute. In another chapter 
of the statutes there is a requirement that all children be. 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years, without regarj 
to employment, shall attend school twenty weeks each 

ear. Fifty — ago the population of the state was only 

alf what it is now, and the value of property has increased 
six-fold. Male teachers then received Bi5.44 per month, 
exclusive of board ; now they receive $120.72. The wages 
of female teachers have increased from $5.88 to $43.85 per 
month. In 1885 the average membership of the schools 
was 288,640, and the average attendance 260,088. The 
matter of truancy has received considerable attention, ang 
the agent of the board makes a LY report on that sub- 
ject, covering several pages. He says that, “in general, 
the manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile establish. 
ments are in hearty sympathy, and readily co-operate with 
the officers appointed to enforce the laws relating to the 
employment of children.” It is observed that the passage 
of the free text-book law has caused a marked increase of 
a reading matter, the use of which has tended 
to lessen the close adherence to text-books. This report is 
one of the very best ever presented to the people ef the Old 
Bay State. It is needless to 4 iy its excellency is due 
to ha eminent secretary of the Mass. State Board of Edu. 
cation. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF COLORADO. 1885-6. L. S. Cor- 
nell, Superintendent, Denver. 


According to the report, the schools of the state are ex- 
cellently organized, and there are probably few states 
where the standard maintained is higher. ‘Three grades 
of certificates are given, the highest general average re. 
quired being 90 per cent., and the lowest 50 per cent. The 
superintendent recommends that certificates of the first 
grade be given only to teachers who have attained success 
in the school-room as well as at examination. There isa 
ous sentiment in favor of free text books. It is cum- 
puted that the people of the state would be saved $100,000 
annually if the icts owned the books, as the children 
would not then be compelled to make changes when moy- 
ing from one district to another. It is recommended by 
the superintendent that the 1} consider the sub- 
ject of temperance instruction for the schools. 

From the statistical tables we find that in 1886 the 
number of districts was 685; school a. 60,798 ; 
enrol in schools, 23,375 ; enrolled in ungraded 
schools, 17,315; ave daily attendance, 26,428 ; volumes 
in school libraries, 11,561 ; number of school houses, 631: 
ave monthly salary of male teachers in graded schools, 
$113.25 ; female teachers, $72.99; average of male 
teachers in un ed schools, $51.03; female teachers, 
$45.46 ; expendi pon cout, of school population, $10.78. 
There are some excellent higher institutions of learning 
in the state, including the University at Boulder, the 
School of Mines at den, and the Agricultural Collegs 
at Fort Collins. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

In the current number of the North American Review, Gen, 
Wm. T. Sherman replies to the elaborate article by Gen. Wolse- 
ley, published some months since in Macmillan’s Mugazine. Gen, 
Wolseley held that Lee towered above ull other generals of the 
late war. Gen. Sherman gives Lee high rank as a soldier, but 
says that Grant was a much better commander. 


The May number of Harper’s Magazine is fully equal to any of 
the previous numbers. It is filled with entertaining articles, 
finely illustrated, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


On the Study of Literature. By John Morely. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 50 cts, 


Rural Hours. ay Canam Fenimore Cooper. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Sigrid. An Icelandic Love Story. By Jon Thordsson Thorod- 
. Translated from the Danish by C. . Edited by Thos. 
Tappan, Jr. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Cuore. An Italian Schogher’s Journal. Edmondo De 
Amicis. Translated from the irty-ninth Italian Edition by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & \. 


Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. Selected from the writing 
and sayings of 7 Ward Beecher. By Wm. Drysdale. Ne¥ 
York: D. Appleton &Co. $1. 


Text-Book of Zoology for Junior Students. By Henry Alleyne 
Nicholson. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Bacon’s Neuer Leitfaden. A Guide for Learning the Germal 
Lai e Aqocniung the Natural Method. By Edwin F. Baco. 
Ph. ew York: Clark & Maynard. 


Tpecphtinn Trent. Old Times in The Oak Openings. By Bedi. 
F. Taylor. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1. 


orn Selections. By C. W. Mouiton. Boston: D. Lothrop & 


Field, Wood, and Meadow Rambles. By Amanda B. Harris 
= by G. F. Barnes. Chicago: Interstate Publishing 0. 


German Novyelettes for School and Home. By Dr. Wilheli 
Bernhardt. Voli. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 80 cts. 


The Discovory of Guiana. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. “ 
New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents each. 


Outlines and Drawings in Physiology. W. N. Hull, A. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 30 cts. capemaeiyy! 


The Mi Pear. Pri Dra and Reading Cards. Bo 
ton: hd Publishing Co. es. al 





The Golden Legend. ii -Longfellow. Bosto : Hough 
the | ton, Mifflin & Oo; jy em alr Sel % 
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PROFESSORS WANTED. 


Not for *‘hear-say” vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools which have asked us to 








TEACHERS WANTED. 


recommend. We have been asked, without our solicitation, to recommend teachers for the 


following positions: 


Latin Principal..... ... --.ss.s+ssseereeees $4,000 
tics, Professor..........2..-+-+++ 3, 
Principal, ACAGEMY .........-2e0- see seve 2, 
professorship, Biology.. nin® Seba sin ee 
superintendency, Penn. wens cccccegesoscoess 1y 
guperintendency. Penn. ........ ...... - 1 





Superintendency, Ind... edee secceeccsoscoceces 


Many new positions coming in daily. 
Send for circulars and become informed on the work we do. 


(Opposite Palmer House.) 





327 Princi ips ws OR TS Baiciss 700- iy 400 | 23 High School Assistants in West. 400- 000 
Professo: iD aaah bumebhelinr “we 2/000} Music Teacher, Seminary es ais 
Professorsb German 1 ee ee 1,600 | Music Teacher, Public Schools... . 
Principais (Man and Wife) Ladies’ Seminary 3,000 | 30 to mary and Grammar teachers, 

1,200/| Professor ove Lady) French. . 700 in N. Y. acd Penn.. salaries from... .$30- 


We (1) find places for 


You may fin 


Art Teacher, Normal....... ..........+.++ $1,000 
7 Assistant (Ladies in Eastern States, $500- ‘800 


Over 190 Primary and Sramenar teachers 


for states west of Ohio.. $30-$70 


teachers; (2) make purchases for teachers; (3) recommend 


schools ; & rent and sell schools. 
your best friends among our patrons. Theymay have secured positions through us. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 


170 State Street., Chicago, Ill. 





SUMMER SCHOOL, 


(CAMPBELL NORMAL UNIVERSITY.) 
The first strictly educational Summer School ever held west of New England. The only one held this year west of the Mississippi—About forty regular classes in 


common and higher branches.—Special Schools—Lan 


Holton, 


rman, Latin, Greek, and French—Sciences—Botany, Physiology, Physics, Zoology— 


Kansas. 
JUNE Fth—EIGHT WEEKS—$8—BOARD $2 TO $3 PER WEEK, 


Special Instruc- 


tors--Dr. A. D. Mayo, Boston—Prof. W. N. Hailman, Kindergarten—Prof. Ludlam, Philadelphia, Elocution—Prof. Calvin, Iowa, Temperance Physiology-—Prof. Swafford, 


St. Louis, Manual 


Address, 


—Dr. Emily E. Spencer, Kansas, Physical Culture for Ladies—Supt. Greenlee, of Nebraska, Graded School Section, 
These are only a few of the attractions. Send for prospecvus. 


President, J. H. MILLER. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 
Stern's Summer School of Languages 


Will hold their Annual Sessions at 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


School of Methods: 


Three Weeks, from July 18 to August 5. 


The two Schools last year 


School of Languages: 
Five Weeks, from July 11 to August 12. 


had Nearly 300 Students. 


THIS YEAR THERE WILL BE 


20 DEPARTMENTS, 


25 INSTRUCTORS, 


300 LECTURES. 


RECREATION, PLEASURE AND STUDY. 


RepuceED RAILROAD RATES FROM NEW 
ENGLAND AND THE WEST. 


points, address 


lo 


Clubs are now being formed in different parts 


f the Country. 
Send by postal-card for club rates and large thirty-six page circular. 


For information on ali 


WALTER S. PARKER, Manager, READING., MASS.; 
Or CHAS. F. KING, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. 





Foe AND TEACHERS. 


Many a teacher is anxious for a broader 

outlook. e recitation room is apt to be- 

comearut. N ae eae. intellectual aaa 
ing, and rational recreation, are o the 

chers of America by 
CHAUTAUQUA. 

July 9, 1887, the Chau’ ua Teachers’ Re- 

opens jts session of t —_ weeks. The 

ticket includes admission to all tg excercises, 


ures, Concerts, Organ Rec 
in Pedagogy by Dr. J. W. Dickin- 
son, hy of Schools for Massachusetts, and 


Lessous in Natural Science by Prof. J. T 
Edwards, Ideal Foreign Tour in France aud 
Germany, Exercises in English Literature 

be pe W.D. McClinteck. Limited number 


Cheng Rates b: 
iadging, go 
tion address, 


r week. For fullinforma- 
DUNCAN, Syracuse, N, Y 





“The Vaughan Memorial 
Teachers’ Rest,” 

On Hudson River, at Tomkin’s Cove, Rockland 

Co., N. Y., will be open for visiting on and after 

the 15th of May. Applications, with references, 

to be sent to that address, after lst of May; until 


then, to Miss 8, G. Allen, 813 DeKalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MACMILLAN & (C0’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


quxiey’s Lessons in Elem. 
8 Lessons in Physical 











is 


__ us Fourth Ave. New York. 








IGHLY ed ted who has traveled 
H much pew pa ae 2 languages, wants 
‘o complete a party of youths for travel in 


ces. Address, 
“ AESKULAP,”’ School Journal. 


For Reducing School-Book Bills. 


Our new mt-hoots of all 


Price-list 
Publishers. New School Books lower than 
ihr wi ‘Wholesale list School 








| Serameed in 
fursiahed at 


THE SAUYEUR SUMMER COL- 
LEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from 4 -yr— Mass., and Burlington 
t., to Uswego, N. Y.) 
Twelfth Session, July 11 to August 19. 
— twent: bay? Ses teachers. Attendance, last 
students. Tuition, $20. 
The reeks Session of the Summer College will 
be open at the State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y.,onJuly 11, The circular and programme 


j | will be ready on April 10, It may be had at F. W. 


Chnstern, New York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston, 
and will be sent to applicants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





INDERGARTEN at Mountain Lake Park, 
(4 miles from Deer Park, Garrett Co., Md.) 


Teachers’ nt. Class from July 12th to 
A oy 1887. Terms for the course, $10.00, 

— erials, $ 
A class a children free ; terials, $1.00. 
ught by Miss Susie P. Pollock w! who studied and 
uated in Germany, Principal of Froebel 
lormal Institute, Graded School and Kinder- 
n, 1127 Thirteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 

on, D.C. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
eet * Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANO’S DRAWING MODELS, 
CALLED. 


OH SPECIAL ATTENTION Is 
Theee MODELS pay neon st Drawing fa Pz ~ =| for the 


a — Le iu Pri 
Solids 8 and 1 Tablets 
a carob r Se and eae , and are 
at hoy ble prices. y hove 
bese otoemee Oe y the cities of the country, and 
lutely ind to the correct teaching 
of of Form and wing in every stage, and “ane eopecially 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


7 Park 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
SUMMER C COURSE 


Physical Training School 
for Teachers. 











SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THREE WEEKS, 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 


July 18—August 5. 


24 PROFESSORS. 





Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 


tion. 


Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, 


Address EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 


Chapman school, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (G@) 1102 Wainat Street, Philadelphia, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or 
tg yy DL tk, othe: 


1 


Clark’s Practscal and 


and to all other systems. to Teachers, $1, 
*s Standard Frost's America 
Fetorees. J Manesca’s French 
2 Sample pages 


ht years merely sera 
ay. and delight 
Geis, Suse 


ace, Oicero, Sallust 
Katona Anubacte, ris, ach to teachers, 1. 80, 
Latin Grammer: 


ping together so much ~ a Latin 
AS one year. ear. ’’—MILTO 
omer’s Iliad, Gospel mr Bt. John, and 


adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 


= oe Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





ma Boards of Education, Superintendents and Janitors. 


to buy and pay cash to any a 
you have no further nse for. I will abo 


formato m as to where there are any lots of Sch 


mount for any accumulation of new or old school 
o give a handsome present to any one giving me in- 


Bests fo Se boughs. 


mdence solicited, and will be strictly confidentia 


Ww. 5 WE 


DON, Wholesale Dealer, in School Rooks, a5 Chambers Street, New York. 





TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE 
CONSTITUTE 


The Teachers’ and Students 


LIBRARY, 


By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND and Others. 


At the head of all works for ma @ common 
school teacher as its sale and gro ng BOD. 
ularity for five yeais conclusively pec a 


Practical, Comprehensive, Reliable, 
The only Cyclopedia for teachers. 


The “Library” is no catch-penny question- 
book. It embodies the best ideas and methods of 
teachers of national reputation. It contains 
thirty branches with thousands of questions 
and has no equal in preparing for examination, 


Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents, 


the educational 
teachers. The boo 
monials are superfluous. One volume., octavo, 
532 pp., clear print. 

PRICE: 


Cloth, beveled boards ~co edges, - 
Library leather, marbled edges, 
notwithstanding the large sale, dozens 
AGENTS, of counties remain unworked and the 
“Library” will sell all the be’ where some 
copies have already been sold to recommend 
it. It is the easiest book to sell that you can 
possibly find as it is a necessity to teachers. Terms, 
pages, ete, free. 


T.S DENISON, Publisher, 


00, 
75. 





168 RANDOLPH STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


ress, and thousands of 
is so well known that testi- 





|PHYSIGAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 


Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 86 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat. 





Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Scrotula 


Frobably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 





Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 
100 Doses One Dollar 
LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
o4 Walker’s Physiclogy, by mail, $1.35; Prec- 
tical Work in the School Room, Part I. Teach 


ers’ Edition, 80 cts.; Pupils’ Edition, 35 cts. ; 
Part Il. {Fae a Ro Reader), per set, 25 cts.: 
Part IL{. (Lessons on Plants,) cts.; Selected 
Words for Spellin; 


etc., 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- 
opmneas Lessons, 1,20; Froebel’s Education of 

‘an, $1.30; cloth, ., boards. Giffin’s Graded 
Review Questions, 55 cts.; Garlanda’s Philosoph) 
of Words, $1.35. Send for catalogue. 











iLL YOU SEND TO-DAY ?| 


Will you send for our FREE canvassing 





su’ 
weekly copies of the r published 
world: & subscribe Cenminicar# oF Ixquiny, and a 


r’s = = 
Pook eas ERE ENG WERE Cuan a 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 
* World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to ey be 
dress and contains a large prppartee of ks 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 


AB 


PAT. OCT. 19.1886. 
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SOMETHIN 





| NEW. 

Warranted to neither break down or 
roll _ wear. 

fone Genuine without KA stomped on inside of Corset. 

not as 


% Try it! It will cost 
CHICAGO CORSET CO. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the 
CuTicuURA 
vw 4'°7 REMEDIES. 


TPORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scal 
and blood with loss of bair, from infancy to ol 
age, are cured by the CuTIcURA EDIES. 
CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease- 
a Ne in Cure fastentiy allays 
Cutr no a 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin a 
peolp ot crusts, scales and sores, and restores the 
r. 
é qoypewns. oar, = ex eee Site ye 
is indispensable reating skin diseases, y 
humors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily ski 
CuriouRA REMEDIES are the great skin beaut: 


rs, 

Sold everywhere. CuricurA, 50c.; Soap, 
Daa’ avo Guanceas, do oeron, Maas 
_be™ Send for “ How to Oure Skin Diseases.” 

‘TED with the loviiest delicacy is the skin 
TIN bathed with CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 


nl 
>. 
= 


~ 
ny 








FHE PUBLISHERS DESK. 


Thousands of teachers, who are looking 
forward to the summer time, with its op- 
portunity both for a refreshing change, 
and the priviledge of adding something 
new to their teaching equipment, will 
greet with welcome the announcement in 
another column of the JOURNAL, that the 
circular of the Glens Falls summer school 
for teachers is now ready. 

The two-fold attractions of this school 
correspond with the dual object of the 
average teacher, as above suggested. 

The rates of tuition are very low, and 
so are the terms for living accommoda- 
tions. A feature of special note is the at- 
tention paid to the subject of manual 
training. 

Added to these considerations, is the 
splendid chance for excursions upon the 
lakes and into the mouvtains ; the tally-ho 
coach, for the exclusive use of the school ; 
the free croquet and Jawn-tennis grounds ; 
and a general liberty in having a thor- 
oughly good time in the hours not devoted 
to study. 

The name of our genial friend, Mr. W. 
J. Ballard, of Jamaica, as representative 
of the school, is in itself suggestive of an 
informal, yet entirely practical, and pro- 
gressive order of affairs. 





Did you ever hear the true story of the 
Raven. 

At the time Noah went into the ark 
the Raven was a pure snow-white bird— 
more spotless and innocent if possible than 
the milkiest dove. Ofcourse Noah took a 
pair of these rare creatures under cover 
with him during that memorable shower. 
When it began to let up a little and the 
old Ark struck a snag, which afterward 
proved to be Mount Ararat, Captain N. 

ut on his shore clothes, polished his 

ts, hoisted an umbrella and—but we 
anticipate. I said polished his boots, bat 
— of the blacking spilled out over the 

ven and colored him hard and fast, 
and so impenetrably glossy black that it 
would never wash out, through all suc- 
ceeding generations, and the result has 
been the renowned Raven Gloss Shoe 
Dressing of Messrs. Button & Otley. 


Teachers living west of the Mississippi 
will be particularly interested in the an- 
nouncement of the summer school to be 
held at Holton, Kansas, beginning June 7, 
and connected with the Campbell normal 
university. President J. H Miller pre- 
sents a pleasing prospectus and outline of 
the curriculum. Among the special in- 
structors are the namesof Dr. A. D. Mayo: 
Prof. W. N. Hailman; Profs Ludlam, 
Caloin, Swafford ; Dr. Emily 8. Spencer, 
Supt. Greenlee, and others ; which names 
are an indication of the high standard 
aimed at by the school. The board and 
the rates of tuition may be said to be 
merely nominal ; and there are many ad- 
nae in the location, which are more 
fully described in the prospectus. 


We have often taken occasion to speak 
of the undoubted efficiency of the Wom 
an’s Exchange Teachers’ Bureau at 329 
Fifth Avenue, New York, conducted so 
ably by Mrs. A. D. Culver. A point is 
made of supplying to colleges, schools, 
families, and churches, the most thor- 
oughly competent professors, teachers, 
governesses, and musicians ; beside book- 
keepers, stenographers, copyists and cash- 
iers, of both sexes, to business firms. Any 
such instructors or clerical workers in 
search of suitable positions will do well tc 
call at this exchange. 


One of the legacies left to the world by 
the late Dr. Di» Lewis, was an appreci- 
ation of the true value of physical train- 
ing, combined with many faithful sug- 
gestions as to the best ap tus for th« 
purpose. Milton Bradley Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., have lately put upon thx 
market a new line of such apparatus, in- 
tended specially for schcol use, including 
wooden dumb-bells, rin and wands. 
These are made in different sizes, ar 
neat, durable and inexpensive, and con- 
stitute largely the most valuable mean: 
for exercise in light gymnastics. 

There are two series of books that have 
lately been attracting the attention of 
teachers and educators, on account of th: 
simplicity and readable nature of thei 


contents, rendering them especially suit 
able for actical school-room work. Thes« 
are ‘‘ ier’s Histories,” and the ‘‘ World 


at Home Readers,” both published by 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, of 42 
Bleecker St., New York. 





Their catalogue will be sent free to any 
address and. 
hooks sultable for eapplentenbart soatne, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


— 





ouAN’S EXC 4 y 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FoR BOTH SEXES.) % 


w 


Supplies Prof Teacners, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, nographers, 


Copyiste and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
dress, (Mrs.) A, 0. CULVER, 
82% Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Scnools, # amilies, en 1 Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefuy recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting ct school property. 
SOHOOL FURNITURE and s2ho*l supplies. Best 
references furnishec. 
: KX. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, bet. Broadway and 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 








For increase of salary in your present 
position, address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and 





Ts manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 
a2 has spent over tweaty-five years in school- 
wor 
PROF. J.B CASH Prin j igh School Chattanooga, 
“Lhave found the P~ Ed. Bureau an ‘vvalu- 
tome. Toits efficiency | owe my present 
nt and remunerative 


Tenn. : 
ab’e aid 
position, which is a most 


one.” ‘ 
L. B. LA ea", Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colle and families, su 
perior Professo: nts, Tutors, 





schoo’ 
rincipals, 





.— — i a 


Rew days we }; 

WITHIN THE PAST. Bozita tes 

jozen or more ncipals of some of the best 
schools in this vicinity to recommend to they 
good Primary and Grammar Grade teachers w), 
are now teaching near caough this City to be 
visited in their own schools and be seen ai work. 
Salaries from $450 to $600. We shail need many 
such. We also recetve calls from all parts of tj, 
country. The Campaign is open, — engage. 
ments for Sept. have already been made. Don; 
delay. Send for circular. W. D. KERR, Se 
Union Teachers Agency. 16 Astor Place, N, y 


14 





For Vacation Employment, addrey 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 17) 
State Street, Chicago. 


rt 

| MET FOUR TEACHERS 
week,” writes Supt, ( harles Kelsey, of the Mich. 
igan State B of Examiners, under date of 
April 6, 1887. “Supt Chamberlain says he wrote 
to you at my suggestion, and that he igs we) 
pleased with the result. All proved live teachers 
and all can stay next year.” We like such tex: 
mony as this; we a good deal of it. One we. 
tern city where we filled the two principal vacap. 





ey 
From your 


Avency lag ALL 








cies year, bas y written for five more is equ 
woman teachers, at salaries from $500 to $900, rantec 
Teachers who want places should not delay tj 
enroll, School Bulletin Teacher's Agency, select 
©. W SBardeen, Syracuse, N., y, 
For Registration. B 
Nm oO re E E facilities, efficient = . 
vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Pogit'ons. Form, {”, stamp. 
OYERS are served without charge, Bla 


tion withouta fee gives us the larges 
and most select supply of ‘leachers in America, 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 
are not suitable. 


RK. EE. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., Ny, 


Central Kansas Teachers’ Agency 


The increase of population is creating a de. 
matc for good teachersin the West. Located in 











J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St..N . Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unusually mederate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOr , FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 















9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 


il La <i 
- be NY, 
mitt 
\ y 
si) 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. 





Tr 





New York City. | 





Papp abe mand epbie (Sa pny — oy oS central Kansas, we have excellent facili ies for Ou 
on or address learning of vacancies early. Teachers wishing i 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, to co ne West should address with stamp, Bpecis 
American and fe, Teachers’ Agency. Ww. D. GARDNER, SPRIN 
23 Union Square, New York McPherson, Kansas, wi 
For anything you wish to purchase for For larger salaries, or change of location, 
yourself or your school, address Teachers’ | address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
Co-operative Association, 170 State Street, | tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Chicago. Brewer, Manager. . 
’ AND FOREIGN. | successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 500 
scone. rovided for Families, Schools, and | year. Large number calls already on our books. 
lleges without c . Circulars free. Call when in city. : 
Skilled Teachers meine ith Positions. J. Ransome Bri Manager, BOSTON 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. | 110 Tremont St., cor. Bromfield, : LIF 
School Erenerty senses and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. HOW TO ACQUIRE 


A GOOD MEMORY. 


By Prof. A. 8. Boyp, 811 N. Fremont Avenue, 

Baltimore, Md. 

This is said by scholars and critics, to be one of 
the most valuable books ever published, as it 
quickly, greatly and permanently improve 
that faculty upon which the value of all other 
books depends. Price $2.00. Send for circular. 
Would half of your, life spent in vain efforts to 
remember, he worth two dollars, if saved ? 


Comfort Corset. 


LATEST STYLE. NO BONES TO BREAK. 


FITS THE FORM PERFECTLY. 


Directions for Measurement for the 












5 
LADIES’ CORSET. ann 
For the waist measur, — 
draw the tape tight around ed in ever 
the waist over the dres Fp 
and deduct two inches, fa fort, Bo 
thickness of clothes. — 
For the shoulder ACEN 


ure, also taken over 
Gress, pass the tape aroud 
the shoulders (as shown 
the illustration) draw mo 


‘NHALLIVd “ASACUdMI 





Making 27 

It is made of the finest Satin Jean 

and Satteen, White and Drab. 

The best testimony we can give 
as toth« merit of this Corset and 
the solid satisfaction it has give 
to all using it, is the constantlh 
inereasin; mand since its first 
int jon to the pub- 
lic some ten —— > 

Our Trade Mark ““Com-~ 
fort Corset,’’ truly ex- 
presses the convenience 7% 
and utility of the gar-~ 
ment, 


of Ladies’ Corset 
$2.00, 1,75 & 1.50. | 
coseiptot sade 
Send Waist “y “A 
measure 
above, mentioning Sphoo} Journal, wo af 
CORSET 
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R H.MACY & 60. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


wnsut ‘twnenman, || 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


js equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 48c. 


LINEN GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 
DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 
Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, AND 
WILL BE “PRN CENTS RECEIPT OF 


RH. MACY & CO. 


AGENTS WANTED, _ 
5000 Book Agents Wanted to Sell 


or BEECHER. 


LIFE x 












AGENTS 
WANTED. 























CATARRH 





CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
HEAD, ALLAYS 
INFLAMMATION. 
HEALS the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, 
SMELL, HEARING. 
A QUICK RELIEF. 


A POSITIVE CURE 
A pees is applied into each nostri! and is 
agreeable. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 
registe: sered, 60 cents. Circulars free. ELY BROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Hoss INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
Office, No. 119 Broadway. Sixty-sev- 
eath Semi- recat Statemen’ » FONE, 1887. 





CASH CAPITAL, ones 0) 
Reserve Premium Fund, 3 038,648 4 
Reserve for oa canoes and Claims, 350,268 50 
Net Surplus, 1,413,795 05 
CASH ASSETS, . . . « $7,802,711 55 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in arr eee ee ee $237,312 85 
Bonds & M’ es, being ist lienon R'lEs't 705 000 00 
United States Stocks, (market value), , 2,835.373 75 


Bonds,(m’ket vaiue_ 1,625,255 00 


State and Citys Bonds (market value). "226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 449.000 00 
Interest due on 1st January. 1887, 495 40 


Premiums manatees ies = hands of anents, po} ‘283 33 
Real Estate, . 991 22 


“TOTAL, Pi aE 711 55 


T. B. GreEEnE, + Ass’t. Cuas, J Ma vin, Pres. 
W.L. Biextow, (See's. D. A HEALD Vice-Pres 
E.G. Snow, Jr.‘ 5€¢ J H Wasuevey, V.P. & Fec 


New York, January 11th, 1887. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 


EINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 


BELLS, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


os of a eee oe and Tin for Charehee, 
ols, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 

WA RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


satisfac 
fis for or Bohosi, urches,ci 


Speeds & CO. | Est» 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. 1826 
Description prices and on 


hane Bell Foun ). 
Chimes and Peals for 


4 Seiden Mes 
Hi. Moan AN & 


> Pateinore. Ma. 


















































Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner or Go 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dimers het or Beneriten 


, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged a 
He's cas'hive tho snmno gualty of ode and‘ emus so v& 
pei OL the head 


CGCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE. No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's r time to 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEES i 
beautiful Gold Band 


EES, and secure a 
or Moss Rose China .Tea Set, or Handsome 
Band or Moss 

Parior 


Oaks comaetiien. 
tum partiontare, ocdrane 


BUTT) ). THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


| 


| 
ie church, looking for indore specs, 





“Dear old Aunt Sarah,” said a school 
girl, ‘‘don’t see very well, and last Sunday 
she was b aro ready 


overshoes, and last, but not least, her 
| pra er-book, The latter she thought she 
secured by pee something off 
| her bureau at the last moment, and when | 
she got to church it oe to be my musi- 
cal box, and the old lady, in trying to find 
her place in this uncommon book of 
ers, touched the spring, and it went off in 
fine style to the tune of ‘O, Jim Along, 
Jim Along, Josey.” 


A pompous fellow. was dining with a 
country family, when the lady of the 
house desired the servant to take away 
the dish containing the fowl, which word 
she pronounced fool, as is not uncommon 
in Scotland. ‘‘I presume, madam, you 
mean the fowl?” said the prig, in a re 
proving tone. “ Very weil,” said the lady, 
a little nettled, ‘‘be itso. Take away the 
fowl, and let the fool remain.” 


For goodness sake, don’t let us have 
another war with Greai Britain! It would 
be a pretty kettle of fish, wouldn't it, 
when we need all the money we can scrape 
together to pay pensions on account of 
previous squables’—Boston Transcript. 


**T hear that young Mr. Philkins is quite 
ill,” said Mrs, Joggins. *‘Yes, poor fellow,’ 

replied Mrs. Snooper, “‘he leads such a 

apes life that his health is shat- 
tered,” 


Milkmen should let well enough alone ; 
also the pump. 


‘A worm will turn” the other way 
when you are digging for bait. 


“yg say, Blade, did Shakespeare write the 
play of ‘Charles the Second?” ‘Why, 
of course not, Shakespeare lived long be- 
fore Charles the Second.” ‘Oh, that 
wouldn’t make any difference, Blade, my 
boy. Don’t you know that Shakespeare is 
full of anachronisms ?” 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New ae oe ae Baggs 
Rupes and Carriage H and st 
> rand Union Hotel, -—~ iE aH. Central 
epot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
rere per day, — plan. Elevators, and 

Modern Convenien 

Rattauses ia supplied 4 with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and el ed railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first hotel in the City. 


Queen Victoria went to the circus the 
other day with her newest son-in-law, 
Prince Henry of Battenburg. Any sus- 
picion that the aged Queen went for her 
own amusement is readily refuted by the 
official statement, that Henry had been 
teasing her for weeks to take him to see 
the animals.— Chicago News. 


Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and baf- 
fled the medical profession more than naxal ca- 
tarrh. While not immediately fatal it is among 
the most distressing, nauseous and disgusting 
ilis the flesh is heir to, and the records show 
very few or no cases of radical cures of chrunic 
catarrh by any of the multitude of modes of 
treatment until the introduction of mf 
Balm a few yearsago. The success of this pre- 
paration has been most gratifying and surprising. 


Pastor: ‘* Well, what did your young 
people realize at your entertainment ?” 
Member of the Committee: ‘‘We have 
just realized that we are just $25 out.”— 
Burlington Free Press. 


Various sorts of grass may be eaten now 
just for greens. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 

ways be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. it 

SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 

ali , CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST 

EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 
Merchant: ‘‘ Beg pardon, but your bill 


is sixty marks and you have given me only 
fifty.” Poet: ‘But don’t you know that 
it is a poet’s first principle to leave some- 
thing to the imagination?’—After Flie- 
gende Blatter. 


ought to know the r metre that is 
Hale's Honey of Horehound Te abso- 


@ilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
killsCorns, Bunions,2e0 


@ermanCornRemover 
Hilf’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Mc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Za 


The main-spring of Time—March April, 
and May. 


‘Hullo, Mike, I hear you’re on a 
strike !” 6 80 lam. I struck for fewer 
hours.” ‘Did you succeed +” “I did.” 


Want of Sleep 


Is sending thousands annually to the 
insane asylum ; and the doctors say this 
trouble is alarmingly on the increase. 
The usual remedies, while they may 
give temporary relief, are likely to do 
more harm than good. What is needed 
is an Alterative and Blood-purifier. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is incomparably 
the best. It corrects those disturbances 
in the circulation which cause sleepless- 
ness, gives increased vitality, and re- 
stores the nervous system to a healthful 
condition. 

Rey. T. G. A. Coté, agent of the Mass, 
Home Missionary Society, writes that 
his stomach was out of order, his sleep 
very often disturbed, and some im- 
purity of the blood manifest; but that 
a perfect cure was obtained by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Frederick W. Pratt, 424 Washington 
street, Boston, writes: “My daughter 
was prostrated with nervous debility. 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla restored her to 
health.” 

William F. Bowker, Erie, Pa., was 
cured of nervousness and sleeplessness 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for about 
two months, during which time his 
weight increased over twenty pounds. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Bold byall Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $6 
FOR 


CURE'tH#eDEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums por. 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. Ali conversa 
and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
asing them Send for illustrated k with testimon- 


is. Address 
¥. HISCOX 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
eth Cont, nd Ban 
. GOOD SENSE 


Be sure your Corset 
“Good Sense.”’ 













FIT es Infants 


) aad AILERS 
Petal 
La) FERRIS BHOS, tortor, 


Broadway, NEW ¥ 
ELEGANT SHAPE, 








Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 





6". 7. 8'L 


The -— Investment Company, of Em- 


Seto n0b, Merpius @70,000, offers Avet Mort 
CouGHING with interludes of wheezing and ~ — ~-4 
sneezing are heard in ull public places. ery- | S28¢ ‘Loans drawing seven per cent., both Prin 


y guaranteed. Also 6 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 105 
per cent. of first Mo held in trust by 
the Mercantile mpany, N. ¥. 
cent. certificates of deposit for peri 
car. Write for y information a referenees 
the company at 150 Naesau St., N. ¥. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencra! Manager. 


TEACHERS! sca ics 


School Aids 
are used for condu: , quiet 
order. A set contains ree Death ul chromo 
emocisies, & merit and credit cards, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ninety different colois and 
mottoes. Price, per set, $1.00; f set, 115 cards 
50 cts. Large set samples pretty chromo 

git ca cards and teachers sup- 
Price list and few samples free, 











I’m not working at all now.” 
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LATIN SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED. 


Latin Word-Building. 


By CHARLES O. GATES, A.M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. 
giving the exact meaning of rooi-words wi 





The work includes an etymological vocabulary, 
their more common derivatives, and their meanings 
illustrated by sentences taken from Ceesar and Cicero. Appendices are added, giving the meanings 


of prepositions in —— and of the common terminations of wo exercises on forms, rules 
for translation, etc. ‘eachers will find that by this method of anal and synthesis the pupil 
will more quick {y form the habit of observing accurately, and applying his knowledge in deter- 
mining the meanings of new wo! than by any other. 


Izmo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample copies mailed, paid, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descrip- 
tive list of Latin and Greek text-books. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
ygiene. 

A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States — Temperance 
Physiology vo be taught in the public schools. 190 pp., cloth. Profusely ili ted by engravings 
and full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Ti Seminary. One bundred selections from the various 
versions of the Bible. For school pu: :—Opening exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 








| BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanship 


THE NEWEST. THE HANDSOMEST. THE BEST. 


Endorsed by more than Two Hundred Professional Penmen, 
IF TEACHERS ARE CAREFUL TO PROCURE 


“Barnes’ Jet Black National Ink,” ‘‘and Barnes’ National Pens,” 
Nos. 1,333 and 444, they will not fail tosecure good results in teaching this branch. 


An clegant “Specimen Book,” Superbly printed on beautiful paper, containing all the copies of 
the entire series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a sample of the “ Practice Paper,’ 
will be sent free to any address upon apphcation. Address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 William St.. New York. 


“AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 


ANTE D several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 
to introduce a new educational work of great merit and 
value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 

students, business-men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 
once. It enjoys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange- 
ment, freshness of information and low price. Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasing. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they do in the school- 
room. Fifty dollars a week is only an idea of what a smart, active 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. The work is 
highly endorsei. lear field and protection given. First come 


first served. Address at once ‘BOX 2857"’ NEW YORK. 








THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. ORREN Root, Jr., and Jostan H. GILBERT. With an Introduction by 
Anson J. Upson, D.D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in con- 
nection With the First and Second Readers of any series, Bound in heavy manila, 
and sold for6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps 
for sample copy, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 














FORTY LESSONS 


PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS. 


The very latest and the very best book for teaching Punctuation and the 
use of Capitals. 
It will save work for the teacher, and make better writers of the pupil, The 


pupil does the work while the teacher is engaged with classes. The book has blank 
pages for pega the exercises. The cost is only about that of blank paper at retail. 

The price is 72 cents per dozen ; or, we will deliver them in any part of the coun- 
try. by mail or express, at 85 cents per dozen. 


Specimen Copy by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 





P. D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK IN COST 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 








DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


< guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
east possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
( =~ Send for Specimens and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


No Task to Study these Books. | First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


Approved by All Leading Educators.| By Pau Bert. 


“It makes the teaching 0: 
The Latest and Best! ble in The Cor ~y e 



















f Elementary Science 
hool.”’ 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English ; 

composition, nal sis and Grammar. 15 Bhs ay and Descriptive Catalogue free o 
Composition, Analysis andGrammar. .90| J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

McKlroy’s Essential Lessons in 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
-75 | punlishers of School and College Text-Books, ete 


Bal win’e' Kase tial Studi in English s 
8 nm es 
aa i Literat ‘ a & Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 











an can 1.25 
Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols. D 

Poetry and Prose, Each, > ~Y™ 1.50| “The Most Important Literary 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution. 1.25 ” 
Ke'lerman’s Elements of Botany. 1.25 Event of the Season. 
Kellerman’s Plant A - 1.00 — 
erron aatint ond ake tak - 2.00] ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


Reily’s Artist and His Mission. - 1.25 


ii endian eee go] WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES: 
OTTER & | The Old Favorites in a New Dress 








STON EK’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stonz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 


Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 


Carefully prepared, 
Concise, 
The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


Adopted in a large number of leading cities. 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


Impartial, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 


Interesting. 


Copy sent for examination on re- 





Address, JOHN E, POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadcliphia, 
NEW MAPs. NEW PLATES. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 


PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS 0 
THE WORLD. , DUCED. 


'AB NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. |COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course PHILADELPHIA, PA. e 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 

me Nor. Uuion System of Indust, 


Lyte’s and Blanks. 
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